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(With this Number is issued a Supplement devoted to South African 
—— We propose to continue these Supplements as long as may 
necessary. The present one contains a paper setting forth 
hitherto unpublished proofs of the responsibility of Mr. CEcIL 
RuopeEs for the JAMESON raid, and for the revolutionary move- 
ment in Johannesburg.] 


NOTES. 


T is now understood that the Directors of the 
Chartered Company have been sitting in per- 
manence ever since the Black Friday that witnessed the 
astounding right-about-face in British public opinion 
brought about by the publication of the Pretoria tele- 
grams. On Tuesday afternoon it was credibly reported 
that the directors had at length made up their minds to 
accept the resignation of Messrs. Rhodes and Beit. 
Two of the directors, we are informed, pressed for the 
acceptance of the resignations, while one gentleman, 
long connected intimately with Mr. Rhodes, was the 
sole defender of his patron. It is said that the other 
directors, the ducal directors, went off hot-foot to Mr. 
Chamberlain to tell him of the decision they had come 
to, and to ask him if he approved of it. The reported 
Delphic utterance of the Secretary for the Colonies is 
not devoid of a fine humour: ‘‘If you have been four 
days making up your minds to accept these resignations, 
you lay yourselves open to the suspicion that you will 
never be able to govern a large and important portion 
of South Africa.” 


The incident seems to us too exquisitely humorous 
and characteristic to be apocryphal: it must have 
taken place. From the communication made to the 
Press on Friday by the solicitor to the Chartered Com- 
pany, we can see how earnestly the directors wait upon 
occasion ; moral indignation they do not even pretend to 
feel; their religion is opportunism. On Monday last 
they telegraphed to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, of all people in 
the world, asking him for his view of the matter, and, 
as they received no reply, they accepted, or were on the 

int of accepting, the resignations on Tuesday ; but on 

ednesday a certain amount of aristocratic pressure was 
used, and the decision postponed. On Thursday they 
received Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s amusing reply, ‘‘ Let re- 
signation wait. We fight Matabele again to-morrow.” 
It is characteristic of Mr. Rhodes, this use of the 
singular ‘‘ resignation”: the fate of Messrs. Beit and 
Harris does not concern him ; characteristic, too, in its 
cleverness the appeal made to the fighting instincts of 
the British people. But, unfortunately for his policy, 
Mr. Rhodes is beginning to be known in England. 
The Diceys may be able to picture to themselves Mr. 
Rhodes fighting his way through hordes of Matabele ; 
but the bare suggestion will provoke shouts of laughter 
wherever Mr. Rhodes is known in South Africa. 


The decision of the Board of the Chartered Company 


‘to defer the acceptance of the resignations already 
tendered” concerns the shareholders rather than the 
outside public. The inner ‘“‘ring” of Mr. Rhodes’s 
supporters have managed to “‘ score” a half-victory by 
postponing the evil day; but there are victories more 
disastrous than defeat, and this is one of them, for time 
is not on their side. The ‘‘ Times” may chatter about 
the German bogey in South Africa, and about ‘‘a 
reaction in favour of Mr. Rhodes among the Afrikan- 
ders”; but proof of these assertions is not forthcoming. 
Some of Mr. Rhodes’s friends are astuter than his 
apologists in the Press ; they have put about that Mr. 
Rhodes, when he was in London, concealed nothing from 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Rhodes admitted the telegrams 
and everything, and, therefore, they say, we can face 
the future without fear. But they, too, will find them- 
selves mistaken, we imagine. The publication of half 
the truth has changed public opinion in this country in 
the most remarkable way. When his motives are as 
well known as his actions, Mr. Rhodes’s resignation 
will be accepted nemzne contradicente ; even Mr. Maguire 
will then acquiesce in the inevitable. 


Some people seem to think that Mr. Chamberlain is 
trying to steer a middle course between the adherents 
and opponents of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Com- 

any. And if we looked only to his words we might be 
inclined to regard the Secretary for the Colonies as an 
impartial umpire. But his actions belie his words, and 
prove him to be a thoroughgoing advocate of the 
Chartered Company. He first talked about the revo- 
cation of the Charter if the complicity of the Com- 
pany in the Jameson raid could be proved; he 

romised an inquiry into this mystery; but no 
inquiry has been instituted. The week before last 
he told us’ that it ought to be ‘‘ our chief object,” 
while maintaining the paramountcy of Great Britain, to 
keep the sympathy of our Dutch fellow-subjects in South 
Africa ; and yet he persists in embittering Dutch feeling 
against us in two ways: he treats Mr. Rhodes as an 
innocent man, and he insults Kruger by talking of the 
corruption of the Transvaal Government, by publishing 
all his messages to the President before they can reach 
the Transvaal, and by publicly withdrawing the invita- 
tion to come to England, at the very moment when 
Kruger shows by the telegrams of his enemies that his 
suspicions of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered Company 


were justified. 


Last week Mr. Chamberlain committed a twofold 
error betraying the same bias—he sent Sir Graham 
Bower back to the Cape as Imperial Secretary, and he 
announced his intention of recalling Sir Hercules 
Robinson. Now, Sir Graham Bower is profoundly 


distrusted by the Dutch throughout South Africa, and 
this distrust is based upon undeniable facts that show 
him to be a determined and unscrupulous supporter of 
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Mr. Rhodes. When Sir Graham Bower’s conduct in 
“the early part of January comes to be known, the distrust 
and dislike he inspires in the Dutch leaders in the Cape 
will be more than explained. We happen to know that 
Mr. Chamberlain has been informed of the feelings with 
which Sir Graham Bower is regarded by our ‘* Dutch 
fellow-subjects,” and yet he sends him out again to his 
influential post. In recalling Sir Hercules Robinson 


_ Mr. Chamberlain makes an even graver mistake. The 
leaders of the Dutch party in the Cape Colony and in 


the Transvaal alike acknowledge that, though Sir 
Hercules Robinson may have shown a certain partiality 
at first to Mr. Rhodes, yet after that gentleman’s re- 
sponsibility for the raid could no longer be denied, Sir 
Hercules Robinson acted with a single eye to freeing 


- the Imperial Government from the suspicion of com- 


plicity with crime. Sir Hercules Robinson is liked by 
the Dutch in the Colony, and his word has weight with 
President Kruger; accordingly Mr. Chamberlain re- 
calls him. 


There can be no excuses made for the Colonial 
Secretary that can cover him completely. Even if Sir 
Hercules Robinson had himself expressed the wish to 
retire and come home, Mr. Chamberlain should. have 
begged hith to stay at the Cape till the Chartered 
imbroglio was finally and completely disentangled, and 
in the meantime should have given no hint of his re- 
turn. And even if Mr. Chamberlain can partially free 
himself of blame in this instance by protesting that he 
yielded to the insistence of Sir Hercules Robinson, it 


will be impossible for him to find any excuse for his 


reinstatement of Sir Graham Bower, which is a direct 
insult to the leaders of Dutch opinion in the Cape 
Colony. For these and many other reasons which in 
time will be divulged, we advise our readers to ex- 
amine Mr. Chamberlain’s actions and not to be deceived 
by his specious words. It is rumoured in Cape Town 
that he is seeking to curry favour with the Dukes and 
with ‘‘ the smart set in London” who have invested in 
the Chartered Company, and thus consolidate his posi- 
tion in the Conservative party at all costs. The price 
will undoubtedly be heavy. If the British Government 
acts fairly in the quarrel between the Chartered Com- 
pany and its directors and the Boers of the Transvaal, 
our Imperial position in South Africa will be main- 
tained ; but if, in defiance of justice and fair play, it 
goes on supporting the guilty against the guiltless, 
the first real blow to our paramountcy in South Africa 
will have been dealt. 


The Boer has a long memory, and it would be fatal 
now to deepen his distrust of our Government. 
Numerically weak in South Africa, we Britons are 
strong because we stand for progress and civilization 
and justice. But if our Government in this matter 
deliberately plays partisan, it will lay the foundation- 
stone of a South African republic that will quickly assi- 
milate all the States lying between Cape Town and the 
Zambesi. Nor should it be forgotten by any English- 
man that the Imperial control of the Cape is the key- 
stone in our arch of empire. Table Bay as a naval 
station and a sanatorium for troops gives us command 
of India and the East, Australia and New Zealand. If 

we lose the Cape, we shall infallibly lose India and 
Australasia, and we should remember always that in 
Cape Colony there are two Dutch settlers for every 
English settler. Mr. Chamberlain must be forced to 
ut the public interest above his private ambitions. 
ortunately England is beginning to see its duty in this 
matter, and Mr. Chamberlain has still time to retrieve 
his errors. The inquiry he promised into the complicity 
of Mr. Rhodes and his co-Directors of the Chartered 
Company must be instituted at once ; it should take the 
form of a Royal Commission with largest powers to 
examine witnesses under oath and to compel the pro- 
duction of all necessary documents and books. Until 
the Commission has reported Mr. Chamberlain should 
refrain from insulting and baiting President Kruger. 
Lastly, if and when Sir Hercules Robinson leaves Cape 
Town the Imperial Secretary should leave it as well ; 
Sir Graham Bower can never again have influence for 
aught save evil in South Africa. 


Miss Flora Shaw, the writer of the articles on the 
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Colonies which appear in the ‘“‘ Times” on Mondays, 
deserves to be widely known. Her papers are, as a 
rule, excellent in manner and in matter, combining a 
real knowledge of the subject with a masculine firm- 
ness of style. But the woman in Miss Shaw is at last 
peeping out; her hero-worship for Mr. Rhodes is 
doing away with her authority in regard to South 
African matters. A couple of weeks ago she attributed 
to Mr. Rhodes the policy of amalgamating Dutch and 
English opinion in Cape Colony, the credit for which 
is certainly due to Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. Before Mr. 
Rhodes had risen to power, Mr. Hofmeyr had put this 

licy into practice in the Cape and had preached it in 

ndon. This week, if superficial reasons do not 
misleadus, Miss Flora Shaw has pushed her hero-worship 
beyond excusable bounds. There was no article on the 
Colonies in last Monday’s ‘‘ Times,” but, instead, a 
paper entitled ‘‘ In Defence of Mr. Rhodes,” and signed 
‘* Imperialist,” which from its beginning, ‘‘ The ablest 
Englishman in South Africa,” to the end is an extra- 
ordinary specimen of special pleading and hysterical 
admiration, and which has been generally attributed to 
Miss Shaw. 


‘*Imperialist” begins by assuring us that ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes 
would not desire to base his defence on an attempt to 
minimize his responsibility for anything he may have 
done ’”’; and, as this astonishing statement is echoed by 
the ‘‘ Times” in its leading article, we are compelled 
to believe that not only ‘‘ Imperialist,” but also the 
‘* Times’”’ Editor, trades on the fact that Mr. Rhodes’s 
denial of all knowledge of the Jameson raid is four 
months old. Mr. Rhodes is now proved to have known 
of the raid, and to have prepared it; yet he is still to 
the ‘‘Times” a hero who has no ‘‘ desire to evade 
responsibility for his conduct.” ‘‘Imperialist” is then 
content to demonstrate how far credulity can stretch. 
‘* Imperialist ” says :—‘‘ He [Mr. Rhodes] has denied, 
and all the evidence that has so far been produced shows that 
he was justified in denying, that Dr. Jameson crossed 
the border of the Transvaal with his knowledge or by 
his desire.” Now, as the ‘‘ Times” has admitted that 
the telegrams it published on Friday, 1 May, 
showed that Mr. Rhodes did know, to say the least 
of it, of Jameson’s intention, the ‘‘Times” allows 
‘* Imperialist ” to publish falsehoods in its columns that 
it has already been forced to repudiate. 


‘Imperialist ” then goes on to resuscitate the German 
bogey. These are the words used: ‘‘In South Africa 
it is credibly reported that the abrogation of the Con- 
vention of 1884 is desired only that a treaty of alliance 
may be entered into with Germany.” Now in spite ot 
the facts that there was no article on the Colonies in the 
‘* Times ” last Monday, and that Miss Shaw is known to 
cherish an enthusiastic admiration for Mr. Rhodes, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that she penned the 
above sentence. There are two positive misstatements 
in it: first of all, there is no such report in South Africa ; 
and, secondly, no such abrogation of the Convention has 
been asked for by the Transvaal Government. Though 
dignified by large type in the ‘‘Times,” Miss Shaw 
cannot have written this letter; it is a tissue of untruths 
which no journalist of repute would pen 


In Wednesday’s ‘‘ Times” there was a second letter 
in large type on Mr. Rhodes, signed ‘‘ Festina Lente,” 
which is distinguished by the baseness of its appeal. 
It advises the shareholders of the Chartered Company 
not to accept the resignations of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit, for ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes is the most valuable asset of the 
Company.” The argument is—Mr. Rhodes may be 
responsible for a filibustering raid, may be an accessory 
before the fact to murder, but let us keep him as a 
director ; we can’f get as much money out of anybody 
else. ‘‘ Festina Lente” does not hesitate to go on: 
‘*Mr. Beit also represents a financial support,” and so 
forth. But if the appeal is to dishonest greed, some- 
thing can be said on the other side. If the Charter be 
revoked, it is the opinion of the best lawyers living that 
the shareholders can recover every penny they have lost 
from Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Harris. 


Were it not for these shameful letters of ‘‘ Imperialist” 
and ‘‘ Festina Lente,” we should have regarded a letter 
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on “The Transvaal Question” which appeared in the 
“ Times "™ of Thursday, and was signed ‘ Dutch 
Afrikander,” as evidence that the ‘‘Times” was in 
the condition which Dissenters know as ‘“ seeking 

ce.” ‘* Dutch Afrikander” says much that is true, 
but little that is new, on the Transvaal question. As, 
however, he refers to ‘‘the single-mindedness with 
which he [Mr. Rhodes] has devoted himself to the 
building up of his enormous fortune,” and declares that 
in the process of enriching himself Mr. Rhodes got into 
very bad company, we do not wonder that the ‘‘ Times” 
has printed his letter in smalltype. Its leader page and 
large type are reserved for letters from gentlemen who 
sign themselves ‘‘ Festina Lente” instead of M.P., 
er who would cheerfully condone crimes for 
cash. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour has made another attempt to deal 
with the religious difficulty in Irish Primary Education, 
and there seems a possibility that he may succeed where 
half a dozen previous Chief Secretaries have failed. 
Boldly abandoning all idea of drawing up a code of rules 
for the admission of the schools of the Christian Brothers 
and the Church Education Society into the system of the 
National Board, he has introduced a Bill under which 
these schools will occupy a position similar to that 
of the certificated schools in England. They will 
be recognized by the Board,-and will be inspected by a 
separate staff of inspectors, and in addition they will 
get, what the certificated schools do not get, a consider- 
able capitation grant, based on the average attendance 
of pupils. Like all Mr. Balfour’s Irish proposals, this 
Bill was put before the Irish members on the “take it 
or leave it” principle. There is no time for controversy 
or discussion ; but if the various Irish parties, after con- 
sulting with the Roman Catholic Bishops, think the con- 
cession worth accepting, the Government will run the 
Bill through. The general belief is that the Bishops 
will ‘‘ask for more.” It is pointed out that whereas 
the Government proposes to give a grant of ten shillings 
per pupil, the grant to schools under the National 
Board averages something like seventeen and sixpence. 


Rhetoric,” says Selden, “is very good, or stark 
naught : there’s no medium in Rhetoric.” How true 
this is may be realized by reading the peroration which 
Mr. Yoxall, the schoolmaster member for Nottingham, 
inflicted upon a tittering House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday. ‘‘ Here they could see the hand of the bigot 
had struck out a portion of the original ; here the tight 
fist of parsimony had intervened ; there was seen the 
scrawl of Mr. Hate-Light ; and all over the Bill was the 
sign-manual of Mr. Facing-both-ways. While the Bill 
was still wet, the lawn-sleeve had brushed and blotted 
it. He pleaded with the House for mercy upon the 
child. Financially, commercially, and economically this 
Bill was a blunder ; morally, intellectually, nationally, 
it was acrime. In the name of the schools, and not of 
any sect, on behalf of the children, and not of any party, 
he adjured them not to commit this sin against the 
light.” This is very bathetic, truly, and probably would 
have elicited deafening cheers in the Memorial Hall. 
But in the cold light of a Wednesday forenoon in the 
House of Commons, “‘ frigebat,” as Cicero says of one 
of his speeches, it was a frost ; or, as Selden says, it was 
stark naught.” 


The “‘ Black List” case, decided before Mr. Justice 
Hawkins a few days ago, ought to be welcome to all 
who take an interest in the peaceful working out of 
Labour disputes. That workmen have a right to 
combine for an increase of wages, or to endeavour in 
every possible legal way to get other workmen to join 
the combination, is an established principle which no- 
body nowadays disputes. But that Trade-Unionists 
should be allowed to ‘‘ Black List” and ‘‘ Boycott” 
those who prefer to please themselves as to their 
conditions of work, and to enforce the proscription by 
violence and threats of violence, is as illegal by the 
Common Law in England as it was declared to be by 
Chief Baron Palles in a famous case in Ireland. There 
was a time when the law of conspiracy was harshly 
used against Trade-Unionists, but of late the tendency 
has been quite in the other direction, and Trade 
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Unionists have been claiming and exercising the right 
to assault and intimidate those who do not agree 
with them. They will now learn that those who 
commit and those who incite to such offences are liable, 
jointly and severally, in damages to the employers who 
suffer by them; which is now known to be law as it 
has always been common sense. 


Sir William Harcourt was in his best form at the 
National Liberal Club dinner, though he began by 
quoting the only witty saying we have ever heard from 
the Duke of Devonshire—that “after-dinner speeches 
were made by those who didn’t wish to speak to those 
who didn’t wish to hear.” But Sir William’s speech 
was full of animal spirits and of good things—as, for 
example, that ‘‘a majority is like a snowstorm—we 
never know when it will come; we only know that it 
will go.” We trust the witticisms were the speaker's 
own ; for Sir William Harcourt is notorious for his 
liberal application of Moliére’s saying, ‘‘ A good thing 
is my own: I take it where I find it.” Lord Beacons- 
field’s books and speeches are Sir William's favourite 
repository for epigrams. He once admirably described 
Sir Henry Howorth as ‘‘ the weird Sibyl of the Con- 
servative party,” and admitted that he had cribbed the 
phrase from Disraeli. We have a sneaking liking for 
Sir William Harcourt, chiefly because he has been 
abominably treated by his colleagues and party. 


The County Council has at last adopted a very obvious 
reform in procedure that has long been urged upon it by 
Sir John Lubbock and other financial authorities. At 
this week’s meeting Sir Arthur Arnold called on the 
chairmen of the various committees to submit their 
estimates of expenditure for the year, so that the Council 
should have before it a complete statement of the 
proposed taxation. Formerly every committee brought 
forward its claim separately, and the Council thus found 
itself unable to exercise any real control over depart- 
mental extravagance. This is only the necessary first 
step towards the regularization of local taxation, and 
we are not without hopes of one day seeing a real 
Budget for London presented by a competent authority 
and subjected to rigid scrutiny in all its items. At 
present all the various governing bodies with which we 
are blessed, Vestries, Guardians, School Board, and so 
forth, seem to believe in economy at election times 
only, and to spend their period of power in assisting in 
the insidious creeping up of rates and debts in every 
direction, until local expenditure and local indebtedness 
have become a far heavier and more vexatious burden 
than that of the Imperial taxes. But while, in Imperial 
finance, the Treasury fights hard against all the 
Government Departments and clips the wings of their 
extravagance, there is no similar body to protect the 
ratepayer. 


On Monday night an incident occurred which tho- 
roughly amused the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
and Sir W. Vernon Harcourt had an informal talk 
across the floor in reference to Mr. Labouchere’s 

uest that the Colonial vote should be set down for 
Friday. ‘‘The papers on South Africa,” said the 
Leader of the House, ‘‘ could not be published before 
Friday morning ; it might, therefore, be well to post- 
pone the discussion till Tuesday.” The Leader of the 
Opposition, however, stood out for the earliest possible 
day, and Mr. Balfour, with his usual urbane good 
sense, at once consented. But Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett was not satisfied, and thrust himself into the 
conversation between the leaders. He declared that 
Tuesday would suit the ‘‘general (sic) wishes of 
honourable members apart (sic) from a section on the 
other side of the House.” ‘This gave Mr. Balfour the 
desired opening :—‘‘ The ‘section’ to which my honour- 


able friend refers is the whole of the Opposition” ; and . 


then—‘‘I imagine that my honourable friend will 
probably be able to give his views to the* House with 
considerable completeness on Friday, even in the 
absence of the papers.” The House enjoyed this 
instance of the ‘‘snub contemptuous” the more in- 
tensely as it shows Mr. Balfour's dislike to Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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PERSIA AND EASTERN POLITICS. 


HE violent change of rulers in Persia is felt by 
every one, in London not less than in St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, to have altered the political situation in 
Central Asia. We know of no valid grounds for 
supposing that the new Shah, Mozaffer-ed-din, has any 
novel conceptions of a foreign policy, or that he is either 
more or less a friend of Russia than his father was. 
Irresponsible members of dynastic families in Asia are 
usually suspected, and more or less ill-treated, by the 
head of their house, and have a not unnatural habit of 
solacing themselves with bribes from either the Russians 
to the north or the British on the south. Not infre- 
quently they are in the pay of both at the same time, 
and statements classifying them as friendly to one 
influence or the other are continually subject to revision 
and alteration. The same may be said, with necessary 
modifications, of the rulers themselves. The native 
sovereigns of the Turkestan states would gladly have 
preserved an even keel between the two great empires, 
and played one off against the other while taking money 
from both, if Russia had not grown too powerful, and 
advanced too near, to make such a game possible. In 
the case of Persia the late Shah appreciated keenly the 
importance of maintaining this balance between the two 
giant rivals, and did so as long as he could. It 
was his misfortune rather than his fault that even- 
tually he found himself currying favour with the 
Russians at the expense of British interests. With 
Russian garrisons looking across into his territory along 
nine hundred miles of his northern frontier, not to men- 
tion another four hundred miles of coast-line lying de- 
fenceless against the Russian flotilla on the Caspian, 
there was nothing else for him todo. When his position 
is considered, it is perhaps a matter for surprise that he 
kept up as much of a show of independence as he did. 

y all accounts his successor is a weaker man, and 
for this reason it may be assumed that he will offer less 
resistance to the ceaseless pressure to which Persia is 
subjected from the North. It is not clear as yet that his 
accession to the throne will go undisputed ; but that is 
a chance which is always present in Oriental politics, and 
need not be taken into account for the moment. He has 
allowed his father’s Grand Vizier, Mirza Ali, to continue 
in office, and apparently desires nothing more than to 
move along on the lines of his father’s policy, with as 
little discomfort to himself, and as little derogation of his 
dignity and authority, as possible. But if the father, 
who was a man of conspicuous ability and strength, was 
unable to hold his own against the tremendous powers 
of menace and-corruption which Russia wields from Little 
Ararat to Meshed, we surely cannot expect that the son 
will do better. The safer assumption is that he will do 
worse. 

New reigns involve, in the nature of things, the 
impulse to restlessness and adventure. It is not for- 
tunate, to say the least, that there is a new Shah of 
Persia advancing towards Teheran to take his throne at 
the very moment when a new Tsar of Russia is making 
ready for the coronation which shall put the seal of 
formality upon his autocracy. During the past fifteen 
months Russia has given abundant signs that the 
policy of patient inactivity which Alexander III. in- 
sisted upon was buried with him. We have seen 
Prince Lobanoff, in the name of Nicholas II., assume 
the réle of patron and protector successively at Peking, 
Constantinople, Belgrave and Sofia. Under the late 
Tsar the Russian Government lay provokingly inert, 
like a huge fish which cannot be tempted by the most 
ingenious of baits. Now it rises and snaps at every 
passing fly. This change of mood is not to be ignored 
in considering any aspect of the complicated Asiatic 
problem. At every point where our sphere of influence 
or of interests comes into contact with that of Russia, 
we discover that our rival has abandoned its pretence 
of inaction, and is moving about. This is true all along 
the Northern Pacific ; it is true in the Levant, and in 
the Merv country, where a line of railway is to be begun 
at once in the valley of the Kushk, which will bring the 
Russians within five miles of the Afghan frontier, and 
establish their advanced post only ninety miles from 
Herat. With these multiplying proofs that the ad- 
vocates of a ‘‘ forward” policy are in the ascendant in 
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the Tsar’s councils, it would be folly to suppose that 
by some lucky chance they have left Persia out of their 
lans. 
It is in Persia, indeed, that England and Russia for 
years past have been preparing to find themselves 
ultimately face to face. To all intents and purposes 
the northern portions of the Shah’s empire are Russian. 
Some of the Southern provinces, either abutting upon 
Baluchistan or bordering on the Arabian Sea and 
Persian Gulf, are almost as effectively under British 
influence. We have stationed at Bushire, the principal 
port of this gulf, a Consul-General, who is also officially 
described as our Political Resident. The title in itself 
explains the position we have assumed in South-Western 
Persia. No secret has ever been made of our purpose 
to treat the Persian Gulf as a part of the system of 
defence of our Indian Empire, whether our geographical 
and treaty rights to do so are apparent to outsiders or 
not. In furtherance of this policy we have established 
very close relations between the Government of India 
and the ruler of Muscat, a small independent State on 
the Arabian coast which is in a position to command 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf. We have a Political 
Resident there also, and, if occasion demanded, it would 
be easy for us to convert Muscat into a second Aden. 
We have gradually been finding out of late that our 
position as against Russia is everywhere complicated by 
the new element of French sympathies. Formerly the 
situation in and about the Persian Gulf concerned 
nobody but the diplomats of London and St. Petersburg, 
and we saw our way to holding our own in such a duel. 
But now France enters upon the scene, and questions 
our right to do what we like at Muscat. It is said in 
Paris by M. Deloncle that a year ago the French 
Government, which, it seems, regards itself as a co- 
guarantor with England of Muscat’s independence, cut 
short a dispute with Lord Kimberley on the subject by 
sending a French warship into Persian waters. The 
episode is new to us, but it is so much in keeping with 
what we know of Lord Kimberley and M. Hanotaux alike, 
that there is no difficulty in believing that something of 
the sort happened. What is of more relevancy at the mo- 
ment is the fact that M. Hanotaux is again at the Quai 
d’Orsay, and that the Parisian newspapers which reflect 
his views are laying great stress upon the right and duty 
of France to safeguard the neutrality of the Persian Gulf 
and its approaches. This is only another way of saying 
that in our task of keeping Russia from an outlet on 
the Persian Gulf we have now to deal with two adver- 
saries instead of one. Time was, perhaps, when we 
might have made a bargain with Russia over the 
business and obtained compensation elsewhere for what 
we relinquished. But bargaining with Russia was always 
rather a one-sided affair; and now that France has 
placed herself at the command of the Tsar, the chances 
of a pacific arrangement fair to ourselves are reduced 
to a point wheré they are scarcely worth considering. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


N OTHING could illustrate more forcibly the fascina- 

tion which the South African question exercises 
over the public mind than the apathy in some quarters, 
and the impatience in others, with which the Education 
debate has been followed. In ordinary times the nation 
would have thrown itself heart and soul into a contro- 
versy which offers such temptations to the average 
British mind as the ‘‘ seventeen-and-sixpenny limit ” and 
the Cowper-Temple clause. But at this moment our 
heads are full of other things and other names. Rhodes 
and Beit, Bulawayo and Kruger, have quite put the 
school-teacher’s nose out of joint. ‘‘ The Times ” groans 
in leaded type over the “intolerable length” of the 
speeches, while the schoolmaster abroad, in the shape 
of Mr. Yoxall, is left to declaim his carefully conned 
peroration to glistening rows of green leather. 
And yet the duel between Sir John Gorst and 
Mr. Asquith was not uninteresting. The Vice-Presi- 
dent could not have had a better foil than the late Home 
Secretary. Cambridge breeds mathematicians, while 
Oxford turns out rhetoricians, and the two men are 
perfectly typical of their rival Universities. Not a 
breath of sentiment ruffles the surface of the Vice- 
President’s philosophy : not an ounce of prejudice dis- 
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turbs the balance of his scales. Mr. Asquith is all 
epigram and antithesis ; adjective is added to adjective, 
and period is piled on period, till the orator comes 

rilously near the line separating success from failure. 
Trained lawyer as he is, there is one lesson in advocacy 
that Mr. Asquith may learn, if he likes, from Sir John 
Gorst. It is always more effective, especially in the 
House of Commons, which loves to dwell in an intellec- 
tual twilight, to understate than to overstate your 


case. 

The principal arguments of the Opposition against 
the Education Bill are self-cancelling. Mr. Asquith 
describes the Bill as revolutionary. Mr. Hutton and 
Mr. Bryce denounce it as reactionary. Mr. Asquith 
thinks it a dangerous experiment to hand the 
task of inspection over to officers appointed by the 
popularly elected local authorities, and he declares, 
upon his own experience at the Home Office, that were 
the Factory Inspectors to be chosen and dismissed by 
these popular bodies, the sani law would be a dead 
letter—a remarkable testimony this to the confidence of 
a Radical statesman in democratic institutions. But 
the great blot in the Bill according to another section 
of the Opposition is that there is too little repre- 
sentative control, and that public opinion will never be 
able to filter through the multiplication of authorities. 
Again, Mr. Asquith considers that the provisions of the 
Bill with regard to Secondary Education are so good 
that, if they stood alone, they would be regarded as non- 
contentious. Mr. Bryce, an expert on the subject, is of 
opinion that to hand Secondary Education over to com- 
mittees of county councils is to endanger its whole 
future, and that a new special authority ought to have 
been set up for dealing with this part of our national 
system of instruction. 

It is obvious that both these sets of propositions can- 
not be true, though both may be false, as the text-books 
on logic put it. When objections to a bill contradict one 
another, a suspicion arises that the measure is a good 
one, and that the opposition is purely partisan. The 
friends of the Bill may leave their opponents to cancel 
one another’s speeches, and content themselves with 
disentangling from a mass of details the few simple 
principles that underlie it. It is quite true that the 
Bill is hostile to, and will destroy, School Boards 
where they are inefficient ; it will not and cannot touch 
a single Board school. It is admitted by all that the 
School Boards in small and rural localities are. not 
satisfactory institutions; they have no defenders. 
These School Boards will disappear, and the schools 
under their care will pass under the control of the 
county council committee, which will be partly com- 
posed of experts, and partly of members of the local 
authority. Has any one the hardihood to maintain 
that a committee appointed by the county council will 
not be as representative of public opinion as a board 
chosen by the fantastic cumulative vote? There will 
be a simplification, not a multiplication, of authorities, 
and there will be the advantage of getting rid of one 
set of elections, which at present disturb the peace of 
Arcadia. But, as Sir John Gorst said, it will be the sur- 
vival of the fittest. School Boards, like those of London 
and Birmingham, which count among their members 
men like Mr. Diggle, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and Mr. 
Dixon, will remain, though their extravagance will be 
wisely curbed by the authority which has to find the 
rates to meet their precepts. We cannot altogether 
get rid of an uneasy feeling that Mr. Asquith is right 
when he says that the task of inspection should be 
retained in the hands of the department at Whitehall. 
We doubt very much whether Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have been appointed inspector by any county 
council, and we are sure he would have been dismissed 

Mr. Bottles and his colleagues upon the Reigate 
district board, upon the publication of ‘‘ Literature and 
Dogma.” Nor can we find it in us very heartily to 
dissent from Mr. Bryce’s contention that Secondary 
Education is too difficult and important a matter to be 
handed over to gentlemen elected to look after the 
drains, upon neighbourly or even less respectable 
grounds. Sir John Gorst would do well to consider 
carefully, before he goes into Committee, these two 

s of his Bill. As for the religious instruction clause, 
it is so reasonable—being nena a codification of the 
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existing practice in Birmingham and London—that if 
the Opposition concentrate their attack upon that, they 
will merely discredit themselves with the country. 


HAS THE AMERICAN SENATE DECAYED ? 


"THOSE who neither hope, like Lord Salisbury, to 
keep the House of Lords as it is, nor, like Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Gladstone, wish 
to abolish it or to reduce it to impotence, but desire, by 
adjusting it to present conditions, to make it again a 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, have been in the 
habit of pointing to the American Senate as an example 
of the usefulness of a Second Chamber. Their argu- 
ment has been somewhat impaired and their faith has, 

trhaps, been somewhat shaken by recent events at 

ashington, which have been apparently discreditable 
to the Senate both as a legislative Chamber and as a 
check on the impulses of the popular House. In a visit 
which I have just made to Washington, it was one of 
my objects to ascertain the fact and the cause. 

The fact, as it seemed to me, was not so bad as it 
had been reported. We must be on our guard against 
the extreme language of journals which represent the 
social sentiment of a plutocratic circle at New York or 
the tremors of New York commerce. A Senator who 
applauds the Venezuelan Message or supports the Cuban 
Resolutions may be all wrong, as Manchester used to 
think the Palmerstonians were ; but it does not follow 
that he is a political brigand or a moral leper. Nor is 
it to be taken for granted that a policy which causes a 
temporary fall in Wall Street stocks is, on the whole, 
ruinous or disgraceful to the nation. The approach of 
a Presidential election, like the approach of a general 
election in England, which is practically the designation 
of a President, has had its sinister effect on all con- 
cerned; but the fierce and fervent acclaim with which 
the West hailed the Venezuelan Message had not its 
main source in the approach of a Presidential election. 
It seems in some quarters to be thought that only by 
renouncing all national aspirations can the ideal of an 
industrial republic be fulfilled. 

The most discouraging feature in the recent conduct 
of the Senate with regard to foreign affairs seems to me 
to be not its Jingoism, but its unsteadiness. It has 
undeniably rushed into advanced positions from which, 
after cooling down, it has shown an inclination to 
recede. This is exactly what a Senate ought not to do. 
But the cause of these vacillations is one which would 
not affect a British Upper House. It is the absence of 
a controlling responsibility, such as is supplied in Eng- 
land by the Cabinet system and by the presence of the 
Ministers in Parliament. This defect is but imperfectly 
supplied by the initiative authority vested in a special 
committee. The framers of the Constitution, taking 
Montesquieu as their guide, acted on the assumption 
that the great security for liberty was the separation of 
the legislative from the executive. We see the result 
of their policy. It is visible in legislation, notably in 
fiscal and financial legislation, but above all in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Of the failure of tariff legislation, and of the disgrace 
(too well merited) into which the Senate has fallen by 
its recent conduct with regard to questions of that 
class, the chief cause is to be sought in a malady, not 
peculiar to bicameral constitutions or to anything in the 
construction of Congress, but common to all elective 
government under the party system, and likely, if it 
cannot be cured, to prove equally fatal to them all. . 
Interested or fanatical cliques find that by holding 
closely together in the unscrupulous pursuit of their 
own object, playing on the balance of parties, and 
blocking all legislation but that which suits their 
purpose, they may make themselves master of an 
Assembly and bring both the political parties to their 
feet. e Silverites and the Populists, two sections 
which run into each other, have been acting on this 
discovery, and the effect of their action has been seen in 
the confusion which has reigned in the Senate, and the 
arrest of remedial legislation at a moment of great 
financial need. We had a still more scandalous 
instance of the same disturbing influence in the British 
Parliament. A band of Irish members, though it 
formed a small minority in the House of Commons, was 
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enabled, by playing on the balance of parties, to drive 
the House as a whole into voting, not only for what the 
Leader had himself denounced as rapine, ending in 
dismemberment, but for a measure of Home Rule 
giving Ireland a Parliament of her own, and at the 
same time a representation in the British Parliament 
sufficient to keep it under her feet. Factions in the 
United States are fierce, and too often unpatriotic ; but 
you would never get the worst of them to vote for such 
a measure as that. 

By an article of the Constitution which is practically 
unalterable and remains a monument of the original 
compact among the colonies as independent commu- 
nities, every State, large or small, has its two repre- 
sentatives in the Senate; Nevada, with a population 
under 50,000 and little prospect of increase, has two 
Senators, like New York with her population of five 
millions ; while in the House of Representatives, the 
basis of which is population, Nevada has but one repre- 
sentative, and New York has thirty-four. This dis- 
crepancy is in itself enough to embarrass the action and 
falsify the outcome of the whole legislative machine. 
From party motives, and chiefly from the desire of 
increasing the force of the dominant party in the Senate, 
territories which were little more than mining camps or 
cattle ranches have been prematurely admitted to state- 
hood. Five of them counterbalance New England in 
the Senate. Some of these petty States, as might be 
expected, elect questionable men. So do some of the 
Southern States, in which the old aristocracy having 
been ruined, and the negro having been politically 
suppressed, the ‘‘mean white” has got power into his 
hands. From such constituencies come the Silvermen 
and the Populists ; Populism being, in fact, pretty much 
a resurrection of Greenbackism under another form and 
name. In rough ability the men very likely are not 
wanting ; they may even be material out of which, after 
some experience in public affairs, strong Senators may 
be made. 

It does not appear that in debating power or general 
ability the Senate has palpably declined. Nor does it 
appear that there has been very serious disturbance of 
order. There are one or two counterparts of Messrs. 
Biggar, Healy, and Tanner. In debates on burning 
questions hot words have been exchanged. There have 
been declamatory appeals to the gallery, and occa- 
sionally a noisy response therefrom, the gallery at 
Washington being far from select. Rules of order 
have never been so strict at Washington as at West- 
minster. It has always been common to see two or 
three members on their legs at once carrying on a con- 
versational debate. All legislative assemblies are losing 
dignity, and declamation in place of discussion is 
becoming characteristic of them all. 

The Southern Senators in the days of slavery, how- 
ever objectionable their domestic institution, were 
statesmen after their kind. They owed their election to 
social position combined with ability, and so long as 
they were true to slavery were pretty secure in their 
seats, so that they could thoroughly devote themselves 
to politics. They are gone, and in their places have 
come men more under the necessity of keeping their 
seats by the usual popular arts, with less experience, 
and less thoroughly devoted to public life. The change 
is somewhat analogous to that which has taken place 
in England since the days of nomination boroughs and 
esd gue race of professional statesmen which they 
bred. The stump, with its effect on the character of 
public men, whether in the British Parliament or the 
American Senate, is a concomitant of the same change. 

Wealth has weight in senatorial elections, as it has in 
elections generally, and in all countries. That senator- 
ships are directly bought those who ought to know do 
not believe. That they are indirectly bought by contri- 
butions to party funds and other outlays morally cor- 
rupt seems to be generally admitted. The process is 
analogous to that of ‘‘ nursing” constituencies in Eng- 
land. In most cases, no doubt, there is a great deal of 
intrigue. In one State the other day, a rich man openly 
alleged that he had purchased the election by his con- 
tributions to the party fund, and insisted that the goods 
should be delivered, though, happily, in vain. There is 
now in Kentucky a scandal of a more violent and atrul 
Kentuckian kind. These scandals swell the cry whic 
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is rising for the direct election of Senators by the people, 
instead of the present system of election by the Legisla- 
ture of the State. But hardly a voice is heard in favour 
of the abolition of the Senate; though the House of 
Representatives, with its powers limited by the written 
Constitution, would be less dangerous as a sole Legisla- 
ture than the House of Commons. 

There is a lack in Congress of an authority distinctly 
national, like a Cabinet in the Ministry in the British 
Parliament. This is another consequence of the separa- 
tion of the legislative from the executive. During the 
War there was a spontaneous ascendency of national 
over local objects and spirit. Since the War localism 
has been gaining ground, and Senators are heard to 
speak of themselves as ambassadors from their several 
States. ‘‘We are becoming a mere collection of local 
potato plots and cabbage grounds” was the wail of a 
patriotic member of Congress. A foreign war would 
restore national spirit, and at the same time complete 
the reunion of the South with the North. Of this there 
is a glimmering perception of which it may be well for 
British statesmen to take note. 

There is much in the state of the American Senate to 
cause reasonable anxiety to a good citizen ; there is 
much in American institutions, and society generally, to 
give birth to serious misgivings. The elective system 
and party government everywhere are manifestly on 
their trial. But there is nothing in the present con- 
dition of the American Senate, or in anything that has 
happened there, which would make it less culpable in 
Lord Salisbury to let his second great majority run to 
waste without reorganizing the House of Lords, so that 
it may form in the future a bulwark and rallying-point 
of rational Conservatism. If at such a’ crisis as the 
present, and with a possibility of a turn in the political 
tide already coming into view, he suffers blind attach- 
ment to the privilege of his order to prevail over the 
broad interests of the country, his leadership may come 
hereafter to be regarded as one of the signal calamities 
of English history. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


CYCLING. 


“TRE aristocracy and professional classes in the country 
have at last recognized the hygienic and pleasure- 
affording qualities of cycling, with the result that it has 
become a positive craze. I would urge those who have 
not already purchased cycles to hesitate no longer. 
There are none so delicate or weakly that a combined 
rubber and iron tonic of this kind, judiciously adminis- 
tered, will not benefit them, and there are very few 
indeed too old to learn. I know aman of seventy who 
is taking his first lessons, and making very satisfactory 
progress indeed. Cycling is good for the health under 
almost any conditions. It tempts one out into the open 
air, promotes circulation of the blood, improves the ap- 
petite, and diverts the mind from business and other 
worries. It has a tendency to reduce the stout man, 
and to make the thin man fatter. It can be taken ‘‘ in 
small or large doses,” and consequently is eminentl 
suited to those who have not much spare time at their 
disposal. ‘ 

The would-be cyclist at once finds himself confronted 
with the problem ‘‘ what to buy.” There are hundreds 
of different makes on the market, all claiming perfection, 
and ranging in price from £10 to £26. It is difficult to 
understand how a bicycle could be value for £26 when 
an exactly similar looking machine can be bought for 
£10. The case is really analogous to that of a watch. 
A passable article can be bought for #1, but a really 
good watch costs far more. It is the skilled workman- 
ship that makes the difference, and in no other article is 
the extra amount necessary to secure such skilled work- 
manship better expended than in the case of a bicycle ; 
for, in the first place, the rider’s safety—nay, his very 
life—depends on the reliability of the flimsy construction 
of metal and rubber which bears him at express speed 
through the country ; and, in the second place, without 
skilled workmanship a bicycle will not run freely and 
easily ; and surely when the owner himself supplies the 
propulsive power, it is worth while paying a little 
extra to reduce the labour to a minimum. A g ; 
machine, too, will last longer, cost less for repairs, 
and fetch a better price second-hand, than a cheap— 
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one, so that even on the score of econo ny it is a 
mistake to try to save in this direction. There are 
many people of course who cannot afford a high- 
grade bicycle, but I would not for a moment dis- 
courage them from cycling on that account. Some of 
the second-grade machines are really excellent, espe- 
cially if a reasonable price, say about £15, be paid for 
them. In buying a second-grade machine, however, the 
would-be cyclist is open to be swindled. The market 
at present is simply flooded with useless rubbish put 
together merely to sell, and not calculated to stand any 
wear or strain. Thousands of these machines are being 
sold to novices, and every purchaser of such a machine 
is exposing himself to the risk of personal injury, and 
entering upon a course of annoyance and inconvenience, 
caused by frequent breakdowns, which will in many 
cases so disgust him with cycling that he will give it up 
altogether. For these reasons I would strongly urge 
on all cyclists to buy high-grade machines, of well- 
known makers if possible, and, failing this, to buy 
second-grade machines made by these same well-known 
makers, or second-grade machines which they know 
from the experience of others are satisfactory. 

As regards the actual choice of machine there is 
really little to be said. Bicycles are all built on the same 
lines nowadays, and if a well-known high-class maker is 
selected the purchaser is quite sure of getting a good 
and up-to-date machine. There are a few points, how- 
ever, that are worth paying attention to. Even high- 
grade machines are fitted with very unsuitable spring- 
less saddles, the sole recommendation of which consists 
in their lightness and cheapness. They are exceedingly 
uncomfortable, and unsuited for road work. A good 
spring saddle should be specified. I have found the 
‘‘ Brampton 25” most satisfactory for men and the 
‘** Brooks B. 85” for ladies. Tyres, too, deserve special 
attention. The market is at present flooded with cheap 
worthless tyres, bearing high-sounding names, but badly 
made, and of inferior material. In thousands of cases 
these are foisted upon inexperienced novices, who pay 
the same price that they would for the best article, while 
the agent or manufacturer pockets the difference. There 
is one tyre—the ‘‘ Dunlop”—which is right on top as 
the best, and the inexperienced will be comparatively 
safe if they secure it. I say ‘‘comparatively,” for 
there are bogus Dunlops built up to imitate the genuine 
article ; but even here the Pneumatic Tyre Company’s 
guarantee is a safeguard, for if the tyre goes wrong and 
the owner sends it to be repaired according to guarantee, 
the fraud will be discovered, and he can make the agent 
responsible. A good brake is also a desirable adjunct, 
not necessarily for constant use, but as a safeguard 
when steep hills are encountered, or to enable one to 
stop suddenly when obstructions, such as vehicles or 
animals, bar the way. Nearly all the fatal accidents on 
record have occurred through want of an efficient 
brake. 

As arule, the beginner simply orders a “‘ bicycle,” and 
takes what he gets without comment. It never enters 
into his head that the question of gear will influence very 
largely the amount of pleasure and benefit he will get 
from his machine ; and yet there is no more important 
factor in the efficiency of a bicycle. To put it briefly, 
high gear entails hard work but increases speed, 
provided one’s strength is sufficient. Low gear, on the 
other hand, makes the work exceedingly easy, but 
reduces speed. Now the beginner, and, indeed, 
experienced riders also who are not very powerful, or 
who do not keep in a condition of extreme fitness, need 
ease of propulsion above all things ; and yet in nine 
cases out of ten they use machines geared high enough 
to suit a racing man. For this reason I would advise 
all purchasers to specify the gear, and to enable them to 
do so I will give them a few hints on the subject, the 
result of many years’ experience. 

I would place the limits of gears for ordinary road 
riding at from 52” to 64”. Really weak riders, who 
find ten miles an hour quite fast enough even down 
hill, and who wish to ascend hills with the least pos- 
sible exertion, might safely use 52’. Those who are 
a little stronger, but would still prefer to sacrifice a 
little speed rather than undergo severe exertion, might 
gear to 56”. This is a gear, too, which will suit the 
majority of lady cyclists even after they have become 
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strong riders. For the average strong man who does 
not find hill work laborious, and who appreciates a fast 
rush down hill, 60’ will be found best. This is the 
gear I prefer myself, although most expert riders of 
my acquaintance gear higher, I would not advise any 
but those who go in for road racing to gear higher 
than 64”. 

The length of crank is yet another factor which must 
be taken into account. Needless to say, a long crank 
ree increased leverage and consequently reduces the 
abour of propulsion. The crank, however, is nothing 
more nor less than a portion of a system of levers of 
which the length of the leg from the crutch to the knee 
forms an important part. The longer this part of the 
leg is the longer the crank may be with advantage, 
and vice versd. A very tall man who uses a short crank 
is not taking the benefit of his physical advantages ; 
but a short man using a long crank will actually lose 
power through the angle made by his knee being too 
great at the highest part of the stroke, and the circle 
made by his feet being out of proportion to the length 
of his leg. I would be inclined to place the limits at 
from 6” to 7”. Riders of 5 ft. 4 in. might use 6” cranks ; 
5 ft. gin. 6$” ; 6ft. riders 6}”, and 6ft.3 in. 7”. It 
should also be borne in mind that the length of crank 
has something to say to the gear. For example, a 
6ft. rider using a 6}” crank would probably find a 64” 
gear as easy to pushasan equally strong 5 ft 4in. rider 
using a 6” crank would find a 60” gear. 

What the future may bring forth in the way of im- 
provements it is hard to say. I do not anticipate any 
radical change, but no doubt from year to year the 
methods of construction will be improved, and details 
will be altered for the better. Great attention is being 
paid to chains, and this will result in a saving in friction 
and greater durability. Bearings will also be improved, 
and weak portions strengthened without adding mate- 
rially to the weight. I do not think, however, that 
machines will be much lightened. They have almost 
reached finality in that respect, unless an aluminium 
alloy is discovered which, bulk for bulk, is as strong 
as steel in all respects. R. J. MEcREDY. 


THE HUNGARIAN MILLENNIUM. 
By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BUDAPESTH. 


IKE most millennia, that of the Magyars has a 
visionary complexion. Nothing particular hap- 
pened here precisely a thousand years ago, and, if it 
had, there is very far from being any tradition of a 
continuous nationality. Hungary has many charms— 
beautiful women, brave men, a taste for Tsigane music, 
and the instinct of carouse—but in point of national 
age she is the merest mushroom. Her jubilee is not 
yet even due, and a thousand years, told Magyar- 
fashion, would appear to almost any other nation but 
as yesterday. Still, it never does to inquire too closely 
into matters of history, and, though we discount much 
paper patriotism, we may welcome the Hungarian 
Millennium as at least a new excuse for jollification, 
and that in a place particularly expert therein. Now, 
and during the next six months at least, no one need 
fear to be bored at Budapesth, and perhaps the only 
fault to be found with this, as with other exhibitions, 
is the conspicuous stress [aid upon the commercial side 
of the enterprise. No doubt the necessary funds for an 
exhibition, any more than for a newspaper, would not 
be forthcoming unless it were largely a vehicle for 
advertisement ; but the thing is overdone here, and the 
artistic effect is spoiled, when our first encounter in the 
principal pavilion is with a case of Budapesth millinery, 
and when one of the principal pavilions is given over to 
stacks of Hungarian gooseberry ‘‘ champagne.” : 
There is, however, much to be said for the opening 
pageant, despite some unreality and confusion, and 
though the streets were a bit monotonous with their 
wilderness of carpeted windows and tricoior—red, 
white, and green—flags. It is impossible to take the 
costume of the Magnates quite seriously. One has 
seen something so ludicrously like it on so many an 
operatic stage. There are the tight breeches and top 
boots, the gaudy doublets and jewelled swords, and the 
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= prog cloaks hung uselessly over one shoulder. 
nd the Magnates took their cue from their raiment, 
for their strut was terribly stagey. Another mistake 
was that the Magnates’ ladies did not keep their lords 
in countenance. While the richest brocades and the 
most costly furs, huge gold buttons and glittering gems, 
were not too magnificent for a Hungarian peer, his 
women-folk affected the simplicity of crépe and muslin, 
which under ordinary circumstances would no doubt 
have been bewitching, but which, beside such fierce 
contrast, recalled rather the dowdiness of a serving- 
maid keeping holiday at oe Especially was this 
contrast to be noticed in the case of the Hungarian 
officers, whose uniforms are a dream of magnificence, 
but whose women-folk are nightmares of bad taste. A 
touch of unreality was also supplied by the self-con- 
sciousness of the Magnates. The occasion of wearing 
their fine feathers was evidently so unusual that they 
had none of the naturalness of fine birds. I saw 
a man who had evidently jumped through a wild 
beast’s skin, for it hung loosely from his loins 
as if he had donned it at a circus. If he had worn 
it every day, he would have taken it as a matter of 
course ; but here he was explaining the mysteries of its 
suspension to an Adonis in a green and gold damask 
coat, who in his turn was holding up his gold 
sword that the bystanders might take stock of his opals 
and rubies. The cloaks of fur and velvet also provoked 
much fingering and admiration, and certainly no false 
modesty had interfered with the brightness of the colour- 
ing and the magnificence of the materials. It was as if 
the véle of the sexes had been inverted ; and I fell to 
wondering how very quickly we should come to regard 
it as the only possible fashion, if it were once generally 
and permanently adopted. The burghers also supported 
the impression of fancy dress, but their doublets were 
black for the most part, and their sword-sheaths of 
silver. The feathered caps were the most incongruous 

art of the costume in broad daylight. I saw a man the 
image of William O’Brien, and he wore a velvet cap with a 
stiff feather two feet long. The general effect, however, 
when the sun vouchsafed a fitful gleam, was distinctly 
inspiring, and even the mass of dress-coats and white 
chokers in the background (suggesting at that early 
hour a pan-waiters’ congress) only lent piquancy to the 
scene. 

It was touch and go whether a sharp downpour would 
not play havoc with all the finery. When the invitation- 
cards were issued, giving particulars of what would 
take place in the event of vosss idé (bad weather), we 
were fain to laugh them to scorn, so cloudless and 
scorching had it been for many a long day. But when 
I was awaked on May-Day by the Tsiganes playing 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” outside my window for the benefit of 
some Socialist hey-day, I saw it was a case of Ichabod 
as far as the weather was concerned. On 2 May—the 
eventful Saturday—it tried hard to rain all the morning, 
but only succeeded in the afternoon, when all was safely 
over. Yet we were very anxious during the last half- 
hour, before Majesty arrived, lest we should be baulked 
of the spectacle we had come out so far for to see. 

In the centre of the open space inside the Exhibition, 
which is in the Varosliget, or Bois de Boulogne of 
Budapest, a big, red tent-like structure had been pre- 
pared for the Sovereign. The tribunes faced this on 
every hand, and I should have had an excellent view 
from my seat but for the chaotic arrangement whereby 
people of quality were permitted to leave their seats 
and stand round about the tent. As a matter of fact, 
one might have sat almost anywhere ; for, once inside 
the Exhibition, there was no attempt to control the 
tickets. I solved the problem by joining the group near 
the tent, and stood between a Cardinal and a Bishop 
during the speeches. 

My neighbour explained who everybody was, while 
we waited. The Cardinal, in his complet of red, with 
even red silk gloves to match, was the Bishop of Nagy- 
varad ; the stout red-faced party was Baron Banffy, the 
Premier (his wife was not conspicuously present, for she 
is an ex-schoolma’am, and is kept in the background) ; 
those Orientals, who were being made so much of, were 
a Bosnian deputation ; there was the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, in a cuirass of decorations ; his wife seemed a 
pretty little mousmé, and was dressed in fairly recent 
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French style—but how did she manage to walk so 
gracefully? Did not Japanese women have their feet 
compressed to prevent them from ever running away ? 
Ah ! here were the Archdukes and Archduchesses : only 
fifteen minutes more to wait, for the King was always 
punctual. A murmur of ‘‘ Z/jen /” (pronounced eh-yen) 
from the crowd of black and white exhibitors in the 
background, and their Royal Highnesses left their 
gorgeous coaches and sought out their appointed places. 
At last a veritable roar of ‘‘ Ei/jen/” announced the 
arrival of Majesty, and a sudden gleam of sunshine 
enabled my neighbour to murmur ‘‘ Kazser-Zeit”” before 
he joined in the chorus of ‘‘ Eljen a Kirdly !”—Long 
live the King! I was just reflecting that the cries of 
‘* Eljen!” sounded very much like the neighing of a 
horse, when the same thought seems to have presented 
itself to some of the cab-hacks, who incontinently 
set up prodigious ‘‘ Z/jens,” much to the merriment 
of everybody. 

In this merry masque the Sovereigns were got up as 
Rouge et Noir. The King (no one calls him anything 
else in Hungary) wore a scarlet uniform and scarlet cap 
of the busby family, only shorter, with a straight 
pompon in front. The Queen was dressed in deep black, 
and held a big black fan to her face during the proceed- 
ings. Neither seemed particularly self-possessed. The 
King has an expression of bluff, half-truculent good- 
nature ; but he is somewhat of an automaton, or rather, 
of a well-drilled old soldier. Both Sovereigns stood to 
attention near the front of the tent, while the Minister 
of Commerce read a long-winded speech, teeming with 
platitudes, and begged that the Exhibition might be 
declared open. Then the King stepped forward to the 
edge of the platform, took up some half-dozen sheets of 
foolscap, and read them in a slow, nearly inarticulate 
voice. I could see that his lips were moving, and could 
just hear a murmur of words, but I had to trust to the 
papers for the purport of the speech. What could he 
say but that an Exhibition was an object-lesson of 
peace, and that he was very glad the Hungarians had 
existed so long ? 

Then there were more music and more neighing, 
and the Queen went home, while the King stalked 
round the whole Exhibition at the head of a long train 
of lords and ladies. He was more than two hours 
over it, but as he came in and out of each building a 
crowd of people, not excepting Magnates and their 
woman-folk, never tired of forming double file to stare 
and neigh at him. Occasionally he would stop and speak 
to some one he recognized, but he never seemed to 
have anything particular to say; he evidently spoke 
simply to confer a compliment, and had to help himself 
out with many wooden gestures. The Cardinal fol- 
lowed his example, and I saw him extend his scarlet 
silk glove to be kissed, and even chuck a stout burgher 
under the chin with it. 

As for the Exhibition itself, it is still in a somewhat 
rudimentary condition, and may be more appreciatively 
dealt with after a week or two shall have elapsed. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(First Notice.) 


H E who wrote that the worship and appreciation of 

masterpieces is a thing rather akin to pain than 
to pleasure may saunter through the galleries of 
Burlington House at his ease. In truth he may go and 
get his ‘‘ pain” over in no time, and still have strength 
to face the milder pleasures and troubles of the other 
1,925 works of art with his habitual dignity. The in- 
genuity displayed by those who have arrived at draw- 
ing and colouring heads and hands and table-legs with 
some effectiveness, and yet without any hint of artistic 
quality, is no less than a miracle. It is worth remark- 
ing, too, that it is in the second- and third-rate work 
that the latter part of the nineteenth century, abroad as 
well as at home, compares so unfavourably with other 
periods. We have, indeed, enough masters ig 
cause us to be proud of this late Victorian era. The 
works of such men as Mr. Watts and Mr. Whistler, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir John Millais, MM. Puvis 
de Chavannes, Degas, Gustav Moreau, Professor 
Legros, and of the last and most distinguished foreign 
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Academician, Herr Adolf Menzel, would compare with 
the masterpieces of any age. But in times past the 
great Masters were not by any means the only men of 
their day who could paint. One may travel through 
our small country towns and find innumerable por- 
traits by unknown strolling painters of one hundred 
years ago and less, which neither Professor Herkomer 
nor Professor Richmond could equal in workmanship 
or good taste ; in Wardour Street or on the Boulevard 
de Clichy one may purchase for a few shillings old 
studies of the nude, the like of which could not be done 
by Mr. Solomon or Mr. Hacker to save their skins. 

Of prime excellence on the walls this year we have 
only the work of Mr. Watts, and in his own direction 
that of Mr. Sargent. Mr. Sargent has of late been 
struggling almost fiercely against any external aid from 
such allies as arrangement of light, quality of paint 
and tone, and studied composition. The brilliancy of 
his painting and the really fine honesty of his work 
often compensate us for this fanatic determination on 
his part ; but in his portrait of Mr. Chamberlain the 
lack of these qualities is to be regretted. Because 
there is at present much bad and false taste in Eng- 
land is no reason for turning one’s back on delicacy 
and dignity altogether, and there exists that vague 
thing we call allure, which Titian and Velasquez, 
Giorgione and Diirer, and so many others, possessed 
to a high degree, and which comes, we think, from 
the cultivation of some of those qualities which Mr. 
Sargent would seem to disdain. 

Mr. Greiffenhagen, in his portrait of Miss Mamie 
Bowles, has cleverly evaded most of the difficulties of 
paint, giving us the presentment of a young lady, the 
charm and prettiness of which will please all her rela- 
tives, while its cool grey tones will not fail to delight 
the heart of those who think them more artistic, even 
when they are wrong, than hot ones, even should they 
be right. Mr. Greiffenhagen is better represented by 
a more ambitious canvas, a Judgment of Paris, success- 
ful in many respects, but marred by reds and blues 
which are merely reds and blues, and two pieces of 
drapery entirely detached from the rest of the scheme ; 
it is a great pity, too, that he should have allowed him- 
self to place the head of some ‘type of English 
beauty” on the body (very ably painted) of a robust 
Venetian Venus. His picture, however, deserves a better 
place. By-the-bye, do the members of the Glasgow 
school always insist on their sitters holding vermilion 
fans, or is that colour affected by Scotch ladies? Mr. 
Roche’s accent is altogether too broad for us to under- 
stand—he paintsin Gaelic. Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., has 
hung himself many times on the line—an unnecessary re- 

tition, we think, of artistic suicide. There is a refresh- 
ing perfume of his old self in the President’s ‘‘ Fore- 
runner” which is wondrous welcome, and gives the 
finest note to this room. Of his portraits, I think the 
ablest is that of Sir Richard Quain, which is remarkably 
drawn, and that of Lady Tweeddale is distinguished by 
an unaffected strength, and the beauty of the back- 
ground—a difficulty which is habitually shirked by nearly 
all portrait-painters. Mr. Macbeth’s (A.R.A.) ‘‘ Ma- 
rauders from the Moor” might possibly win one of 
Marcus Ward’s competitions, while his brother Asso- 
ciate, Mr. Waterlow, in No. 33, will doubtless satisfy 
the British taste for cleanliness. One is glad to find 
the distinguished Frenchman, M. Fantin Latour, treated 
with unusual courtesy by the Hanging Committee, too 
often careless of the work of foreign contributors, as in 
the case of Mr. Alexander Harrison, whose seascape 
has been pinned to the ceiling in Gallery III. 

In Mr. Arthur Lemon’s work neither beauty nor 
sincerity is to be found. Mr. La Thangue, travelling 
between Newlyn and Munich, has been indulging in 
those sophistries of realism which may be convincing 
enough if you half close your eyes, or close them quite, 
but are not convincing when seen under a strong light, 
with eyes wide open; nor does sentiment assist him, 
despite his loud cries for help from that quarter. Mr. 
Hook’s work is, of course, not up to his old mark, but 
is always pleasing ; Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., signs his 
name so easily and elegantly with green paint upon his 
pictures, that the critic, disarmed and abashed, with- 
draws apologizing. There is some very happy paint- 


ng in the still life of Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Reflection ” ; 
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but in his portrait of the Lord Provost of Glasgow the 
head appears as if cut out of paper on a dark 
background, and, though the painting of the red robes 
is most skilful, it can scarcely be considered satisfac- 
factory. In both pictures his carpets are exquisite. 
Mr. J. J. Shannon has obviously been taking pains, 
but is no more successful than when he doesn’t. In 
Gallery II. there is a portrait of a Mr. Gilbert, by Mr. 
Watts, which has the finest presence of any man’s 
portrait on the walls; though it would scarcely bear 
comparison with his earlier work, some of which is 
now hanging in the National Portrait Gallery. How 
Nos. g1 and g2 could be accepted by any jury in the 
world passes understanding. ‘‘The Evening Hour,” 
by Mr. Alexander Duncan, is a strong honest piece of 
work, painted unfortunately with a certain heaviness, 
especially in the shadows. Mr. Solomon, having 
received the honours of the Academy, has, it appears, 
entered into his rest, or is it that he can do no better ? 
Professor Herkomer’s large picture is amongst the 
worst of its size. If Mr. Charles H. Sims be a 
very young man, there is hope for his future. In the 
portrait of Miss Sims he shows himself capable of some 
serious qualities of draughtsmanship, married to the 
taste of an zwsthetic undergraduate who turns Roman 
Catholic because he thinks vestments ‘‘ So beautiful, ye 
know!” For an extraordinarily accurate and far-seeing 
presentment of character, Mr. , teome Sant, R.A., seems 
to us to carry off the honours of the show. What deli- 
cate ridicule he throws upon his fair sitter! How mali- 
ciously he has caricatured the large wondering eyes and 
half-open childish lips! What a daring piece of satire 
upon the whole of our modern stage and one of the 
most popular books! A work, indeed, one would 
rather expect to find at the New English Art Club 
than on the more sober and insensible walls of Burling- 
ton House. 

M. Benjamin Constant, in his excellent portrait of 
M. de Blowitz, shows how far a man without genius 
may go. Let us compare any of M. Constant's three 
portraits with those of our own Academicians. Can 
their taste, their greater breadth and dignity, make 
up for their lack of such honest craftsmanship? If we 
were to place the portrait of the Rev. Canon Milman 
side by side with that of M. de Blowitz—would not 
Benjamin Constant immediately come over the Channel 
to inscribe his name in the books of the Academy 
schools to study under its Professor of Painting elect? 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSES. 


M EN share the higher senses with a large number of 
the lower creatures. As mechanical instruments, 
the nose, the eye, and the ear differ in no material 
respect, in the whole series of animals from fishes to 
man; and the mechanical organs are connected b 
similar nerves to similar parts of the brain. The deli- 
cate material particles, liberated from an aromatic or 
pungent substance, become entangled in the same richly 
nervous fold of membrane in all the vertebrates. The 
vibrations of a luminous body dance across intervening 
space and dre focussed by transparent lenses on similar 
photographic plates in all the vertebrates. The grosser 
vibrations of sound tickle similar sensitive hairs in the 
inner ear of all vertebrates. It is true we know nothing 
and can imagine nothing as to how the knockings of 
chemical particles or of vibrations of light or sound, at 
the portals of the senses, pass along the nerves to the 
brain, and become transformed into conscious pheno- 
mena. We cannot even know that when the scent and 
low of the rose affect you and me with pleasure, our 
individual sensations are commensurate or commen- 
surable. Still less can we know of what really passes in 
the consciousness of animals. But the same external 
stimulations affect us all through the same organs, 
although what the affection be is beyond our ken. The 
structure of the organs themselves, however, and the 
various gradations of perfection they display, lie well 
within the scope of observation ; and something even 
may be guessed as to the history of their evolution. 
he nose is a delicate web, spread out to entangle all 
chemical particles that come its way. In air-breathers, 


the web is spread where the air rushes into the. lungs, 
and the delicate floating emanations adhere to its stick 
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surface, and act upon the terminal cells of the nerves. 
In water-breathers, the web is placed so that an eddy of 
the current to the gills bathes it, and the chemical 
particles in the water are similarly arrested. Here, 
then, is a simple problem : Why should little particles 
that have no influence upon the general skin have a 
special action upon the membrane of the nose? Con- 
sideration of the simplest kinds of cells, of mere, naked 
droplets of protoplasm, gives the solution. One of these, 
a little animal, like the ameeba, or a slime fungus, like 
flowers of tan, may be placed alive on a plate of 
moistened glass and observed with a hand-lens. It 
creeps over the face of the glass, flowing incoherently 
like the bee’s-wing on the rim of a glass of port. But 
place near it different soluble chemical substances in 
turn. From some of these it shrinks, showing a repul- 
sion that may be called a distaste. It pursues others 
avidly, evincing an attraction or preference for them. 
A slime-fungus, even, is said to display a frailty of all 
our race. At first it shrinks from alcohol, shuddering 
like Sir Wilfrid Lawson; but if the treatment be 
continued, the negative attraction is changed to a 
positive attraction, and the little plant will pursue the 
alcohol, to its own ruin. Naked protoplasm is directly 
affected in different ways by chemical substances, and 
the sensory cells of the nose are simply cells in which 
there is retained, and perhaps specialised, a property 
common to all protoplasm. The cells of the general 
surface of the skin form a protective coat, and their 
primitive sensibility is turned to callousness. 

The eye is an organ infinitely more complicated than 
the nose, but, if the whole range of the animal kingdom 
be considered, there is found a series of gradations 
linking the complexity of the vertebrate eye with an 
apparatus that is simplicity itself. A simple eye is a 
sensitive cell with a transparent cell in front, serving at 
once to protect the nerve-cell and to focus the light upon 
it, while behind it another cell, laden with black pig- 
ment, forms the dark chamber of the photographer. It 
may easily be shown that naked protoplasm is sensitive 
to light, exactly as it is sensitive to chemical substances. 
Let a transparent vessel be covered with opaque paper 
from which a strip has been removed to make a window. 
If water, containing a number of single-celled creatures, 
be placed in the vessel, it will be found after a short 
time that one set of them have crowded towards the 
light, another set have shrunk to the darkened parts of 
the vessel. This and many other experiments have the 
same result, and when, by intercepting coloured glasses, 
the action of different kinds of light is tested, it is found 
that protoplasm is positively and negatively affected not 
only by light but by each different colour. 

The ear is the most difficult organ of which to guess 
at the origin. As with eyes, the greater complexities of 
structure disappear, when a series of gradations is 
examined. The essential part remains, as a little chamber, 
lined by sensitive cells, each of which is provided witha 
bristle. In land-animals the chamber is closed, and 
contains a fluid. Vibrations of the air set the fluid in 
motion, and the hairs are jogged. In aquatic animals, 
the chamber frequently communicates with the water by 
a small opening, through which the water itself directly 
reaches the sensitive cells. In many cases, little particles 
of lime lie in the chamber, and serve to accentuate the 
blows of the vibrating water upon the sensitive bristles. 
All protoplasm is sensitive to touch, and the primitive 
ear thus comes to be an organ for translating vibrations 
into touches. It has been suggested that the simple 
ears of aquatic invertebrates, like, for instance, those 
that fringe the bell of medusz, are organs with a function 
quite different from the function of ears, as we know 
them. The delicate bodies of these creatures are com- 
posed largely of water, and their specific gravity differs 
very slightly from that of water. As the bell-shaped 
disk floats in the water, the delicate ear-sacks, with their 
heavier particles of lime, hang downwards like weights 
suspended round the edge of an open umbrella. The 
slightest oscillation of position would set these jangling 
in different directions, and the sensitive cells would be 
affected differently at different parts of the circumference. 
It cannot, however, be said that the ears of vertebrates, 
even in their essential structure, are exactly comparable 
with these organs. It is possible to trace back the nose 
and the eye to properties of simple protoplasm, without 
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it would seem certain that complete change of function 
has occurred more than once, and that the only property 
common to the series of the organs was that of 
appreciating vibrations. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


the cheap opera season in cheap English 


will be cut short untimely to make way for the 
dear Italian season, mostly in cheaper French ; and it 
will go to its grave to an accompaniment of figurative 
weepings on my part. For a cheap English season is 
precisely the most alive and hopeful thing in music. 
Of concerts, good, bad or indifferent, we have far too 
many, so that even a Mottl or a Richter drags us 
unwillingly after him as lambs to the slaughter ; but of 
opera, the vital form of musical art in the tail-end of 
the nineteenth century, we have scarcely tasted as yet. 
We will never get it at Covent Garden while Italian 
singers remain Italian singers; but, in spite of some 
short-comings, we do get it at Drury Lane in the cheap 
season. The singers at Drury Lane are ‘‘on the 
make,” it is true, as well as those at Covent Garden ; 
possibly there are individuals amongst them who would 
readily enough practise the expert Italian’s dodge 
of throwing out a rival or a friend’s rival ; and cer- 
tainly there are many who would like to come down to 
the footlights and whine piteous prayers for encores to 
a scoffiing gallery. But whereas Italian singers will 
never learn to remain inside the stage picture and 
play into one another’s hands, there have been signs 
lately that the value of this policy to the persons who 
overcome their little vanity and do it, as well as to 
their colleagues, and to the opera itself, has at last 
been grasped by some of the Drury Lane people. Con- 
sequently opera is—and will be till to-night—alive there, 
and reasonable, and coherent, and interesting, and not, 
like the Covent Garden orgies, an uninteresting series 
of detached songs, duets, and choruses. There is no 
moral whatever to be drawn from this, but only the sad 
inference that there is not in London a sufficiently large 
number of sufficiently intelligent people to support opera 
for opera’s own sake. The people who support the 
Italian season do not support it for the sake of the 
operas, or even of the singers, they hear. They regard 
it as a gathering place where they may look at one 
other, and talk to one another when by any strange 
chance their brains are stirred to momentary activity 
and they find they have something to say. Ina word, 
the Covent Garden season is a society function, not an 
artistic function; and it is only by the merest chance 
of there being amongst the singers a few who prefer 
good music to bad, and a goodly number amongst the 
audience who do not know enough about music to prefer 
bad to good, that an opera which is really worth hearing 
is occasionally put on as a slight relief to the endless 
Verdi, Gounod and Bizet nights. Of course we get the 
finest vocalization in the world there. The Covent Garden 
audience likes a song to fill the gaps when its stock of 
conversational phrases is exhausted, and however little 
it may care about the quality of the music sung, it is 
determined that the singing shall be of the very best 
quality. Hence the elevation of the (so-called) interpre- 
tative artist over the creative artist ; hence the way in 
which some poor brainless creature with a fine voice 
and no other endowment is coddled and_ spoilt 
until he becomes a thing for gods and men to 
laugh at. He need not act; he need not have 
the slightest understanding of what he is singing ; 
for so long as his voice gives pleasure to long ears, 
he is clamoured for, encored, flattered, and highly 
paid. Yet there is no human being and few tame 
animals so generally despised as an opera singer ; 
and in spite of the presence of artists like Bispham and 
Maurel, or Calve and Melba, who have dignity and can 
stand upon their manhood or womanhood, there is no pro- 
fession thought so little of as the operatic profession. A 
male opera-singer is a kind of lap-dog for ladies of fashion; 
and a female opera-smger is goodness knows what or 
nothing at all. Such mere singing machines are they, 
in such lowly estimation are they held, that no one feels 
ashamed for his species, or even the smallest amuse- 
ment, when he sees a Tristan (I fear innumerable libel 
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actions and therefore refrain from referring to any opera 
which has recently been sung) who has to walk round 
an adipose Isolde trying to find the only position in 


‘which it is possible to approach close enough to kiss 


her, or when both Isolde and Tristan are so stout that 
no kissing whatever is to be thought of without the 
aid of a step-ladder. It is not the lack of kissing that 
is objectionable—my own view is that reckless and in- 
discriminate kissing on the stage is tedious ; but it 
proves conclusively how far we are from thinking of 
opera as a music-play, and how little we expect in 
the way of dignity and self-respect from stage singers, 
that men and women suffering from entirely avoidable 
and curable physical defects are allowed to spoil great 
works of art and to make themselves ridiculous, 
without stirring us either to laughter or to the slightest 
anger. It all follows from this notion of the opera 
artist as merely a singer, merely a pleasure-yielding 
machine, a toy that makes pretty sounds; and the end 
of it all will only begin when Sir Augustus Harris 
refuses to re-engage any one who bows to the gallery, 
or comes down to the footlights at the wrong time (and 
the right time is never). Of course some of them may 
decline to sing at all under the circumstances; but a 
trifling dose of neglect will speedily cure sethem. In no 
country are singers so hugely overpaid as in England— 
unless it be America; and after all, no one goes, or 
returns, to America until it has become impossible to 
stay in England. With these general remarks upon 
Italian opera, and a last sigh for the passing English 
season, the subject may be left for the present ; for we 
will hear only too much of it during the next months. 
So vast a crowd of concerts is close upon us that it 
will shortly be out of the question to notice any of them; 
and, clearly, if Miss Irma Sethe’s fiddling is to be 
spoken of at all, now or never is the moment. This 
young lady, a young lady of undoubted talent, came to 
London last year, but had her chances of making an 
immediate success largely reduced by the exceedingly 
bad taste of a biographical advertisement concerning 
her, which was published with or without her consent 
or knowledge. The puff preparatory is a useful insti- 
tution; but it is as great a mistake to lead the 
public to expect too much as it would be to lead them 
to expect too little, which, I have observed, no artist 
has ever yet attempted to do. However, we had for- 
gotten all about this on Thursday, 30 April, when Miss 
Sethe gave an orchestral concert in St. James’s Hall. 
Perhaps the roughness of the band in the ‘‘ Egmont” 
overture was in part owing to the style of con- 
ducting adopted by Mr. Gustav Ernest, whose ges- 
tures are much more imposing seen from behind 
than significant seen from in front. If Mr. Ernest 
means to make a conductor of himself he had better 
learn as quickly as possible that repose is one of the 
most valuable qualities he can cultivate. The tone 
of the fiddles betrays in a moment whether the con- 
ductor is helping his band, like Mottl, Richter, and 
Manns, or worrying them with superfluous directions, 
besides irritating their eyes with excess of gesture, like 
Henschel. An inexperienced conductor tries to do too 
much, just as the experienced one is often content with 
doing too little; and it is to be regretted that the in- 
experienced man often does too much simply for the 
sake of the effect as seen from the stalls, a plan which 
does not pay in the long run. It may be very fine to 
impress the audience with the fact that he is giving 
the drums every cue ; but since he is likely to forget 
more important points while telling them what they 
know as well as he does, the audience may possibly 
come to the conclusion that the playing is not so 
very fine, in spite of all the gestures. This, however, 
has no special reference to Mr. Ernest, who is 
not so far away from being a player upon the 
orchestra as certain more pretentious musicians. 
Perhaps the roughness on this occasion seemed worse, 
as a critic suggested with regard to another recent 
orchestral concert, after the refined and perfectly clean 
playing of the Lamoureux band ; and in any case it was 
largely owing to under-rehearsal. The absolute need 
of longer and a larger number of rehearsals for every 
concert given by English orchestras is a fact to which 
Lamoureux, if he has done nothing else, has opened 
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our eyes and our ears. We English have buried our 
heads in the sands for nearly a century; but when we 
find that a hundred players no better than our own, 
with a conductor little better than the best of our own, 
can produce results that we have never come within 
many leagues of producing, it is surely time to get up, 
rub the sand out of our eyes, look truth in her ugly face, 
and try if we cannot do as well as any foreigners born. 
It is satisfactory to learn that at least one entrepreneur 
has set his face against the bad old custom of allowing 
busy bandsmen to send cheap substitutes to rehear- 
sals and thus come to the actual performance with- 
out the remotest notion of how the conductor means to 
lay the music. When men are engaged for concerts 
it should be clearly understood that the contract 
is broken unless they attend the rehearsals. That is 
the first step: the next will be in the direction of in- 
creasing the number of rehearsals. There should be 
at least half-a-dozen for a Mottl concert ; and, depend 
upon it, Mr. Schulz-Curtius will ruin one of the most 
successful and genuinely artistic enterprises of recent 
years unless he persuades Mottl to have more. There 
had not been nearly enough devoted to the accompani- 
ments of Max Bruch’s Scottish Fantasia, played by 
Miss Sethe, or to the two songs sung by Mr. Otto 
Fischer-Sobell, Wagner’s ‘‘Traume” and the Love- 
song from the ‘‘ Valkyrie.” Whether the Scottish 
Fantasia is worth rehearsing or playing at all is 
another question. It certainly permitted Miss Sethe 
to show off her scale and arpeggio playing, and to an 
extent her double stopping ; but there are pieces which 
would have served the purpose more satisfactorily, 
besides being better music. More wretchedly bumptious 
stuff was never written than the treatment of ‘‘ Scots 
wha hae” as a kind of Gounod chorale ; and the rest 
of the fantasia consists of interminable repetitions of 
threadbare figures with the solo violin skirling wildly in 
the upper regions. So far as I could judge from her 
playing here, Miss Sethe is a violinist of fair average 
powers: that is to say, her technique is good but 
not extraordinary, her tone full but not strikingly 
beautiful, her phrasing conscientious but not distin- 
guished by Lady Halle’s delicacy nor by the breadth of 
the greater violinists, her expression thoughtful rather 
than inspired. Thereis room for such players, so long 
as they are not set up for our admiration as wonderful 
virtuosos or artists of the very first rank. Mr. Otto 
Fischer-Sobell, a tenor who has not sung for some 
years in London, is to be more seriously considered. 
On this occasion both of his songs were too short ; and 
it would have simplified the work of estimating his 
powers had he sung a longer piece, such as the Sword- 
song from ‘‘ Siegfried.” However, it was evident 
enough that his voice is a magnificent one, powerful, 
rich, round, and capable of interpreting both strong 
and tender effects; and that Mr. Fischer-Sobell is a 
rare artist who will make a reputation as soon as he is 
heard in opera. J. F. R. 


THE FARCICAL COMEDY OUTBREAK. 


‘* The New Baby.” Adeceptionin threeacts. Adapted 
by Arthur Bourchier from ‘‘ Der Rabensvater,” by 
H. F. Fischer and J. Jarno. Royalty Theatre, 
28 April, 1896. 

‘* Monsieur de Paris.” A play in one act. By Alicia 
Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova. Royalty 
Theatre. 

‘“‘A Night Out.” Farcical comedy in three acts. By 
Georges Feydeau and Maurice Desvallitres. Eng- 
lish version. Vaudeville Theatre, 29 April, 1896. 


OE of the strongest objections to the institution of 

monogamy is the existence of its offspring, the 
conventional farcical comedy. The old warning, ‘‘ Be- 
ware how you kiss when you do not love,” ought to be 
paraphrased on the playbills of all our lighter theatres 
as ‘* Beware how you laugh when you do not enjoy.” 
To laugh without sympathy is a ruinous abuse of a noble 
function ; and the degradation of any race may be 
measured by the degree of their addiction to it. In its 
subtler forms it is dying very hard: for instance, we 
find people who would not join in the laughter of a 
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crowd of peasants at the village idiot, or tolerate the 
public flogging or pillorying of a criminal, booking seats 
to shout with laughter at a farcical comedy, which is, at 
bottom, the same thing—namely, the deliberate indul- 
gence of that horrible, derisive joy in humiliation and 
suffering which is the beastliest element in human 
nature. I make these portentous observations not by 
way of breaking a butterfly on a wheel, but in order to 
bring out with violent emphasis the distinction between 
the high and the base comedy of errors—between ‘‘ Pink 
Dominos ” and ‘‘ Twelfth Night”; or, to illustrate from 
another art, between the caricatures of Leech or 
Gavarni and those which mark the last intolerable 
stages of the degradation of Ally Sloper (who in his 
original Ross-Duval days was not without his merits). 
To produce high art in the theatre, the author must 
create persons whose fortunes we can follow as those of 
a friend or enemy : to produce base laughter, it is only 
necessary to turn human beings on to the stage as rats 
are turned into a pit, that they may be worried for the 
entertainment of the spectators. Such entertainment is 
much poorer fun than most playgoers suspect. The 
critic, trained to analyse all his artistic sensations, soon 
gets cured of the public’s delusion that everything that 
makes it laugh amuses it. You cannot impose on him 
by the mere galvanism of the theatre ; for all its manifes- 
tations, from the brute laughter produced by an in- 
decency or a bout of horseplay, to the tricks, familiar to 
old actors, by which worthless explosions of applause 
can be elicited with mechanical certainty at the end of a 
speech or on an exit, become so transparent to him 
that, instead of sharing the enthusiasm they excite, he 
measures merit by their absence. For example, one of 
the admirable points in Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s per- 
formance in ‘‘ For the Crown” is the way in which, 
after her recitation of the butterfly poem, she avoids 
the round of clapping which any third-rate actress 
could get for it—however execrably it might be de- 
livered—by simply finishing it with a swagger and 
waiting for the audience to make a fool of itself. I 
have no doubt that many old stagers regard this as the 
ineptitude of a novice letting a sure point go “for 
nothing” or ‘‘ without a hand.” But everybody re- 
members the recitation; everybody is struck by it; 
everybody is conscious of a spell which would be 
broken by any vulgar attempt to “‘bring down the 
house”: the commercial result being that people go to 
see Mrs. Campbell, whereas they stay at home when 
there is nothing to be enjoyed at the theatre except the 

alvanic tricks of the trade. If it could once be borne 
in upon the mental darkness of most of our public per- 
formers that the artists who draw best are not those 
who are fondest of making the noisy and hysterical 
section of the audience interrupt the play—that, in fact, 
applause in the middle of an act is not only discredit- 
able on most occasions to both actor and audience but 
bad business as well—we should get vastly better work 
at the theatres. 

I shall now, perhaps, be understood (if not, no matter) 
when I class the laughter produced by conventional 
farcical comedy as purely galvanic, and the inference 
drawn by the audience that since they are laughing 
they must be amused or edified or pleased, as a 
delusion. They are really being more or less worried 
and exhausted and upset by ill-natured cachinna- 
tion; and the proof is that they generally leave the 
theatre tired and out of humour with themselves and 
the world. Lest I should err here on the side of over- 
much righteousness, let me hasten to admit that a little 
- galvanism may be harmless and even beneficial in its 
effect on the lungs and liver; but three acts of it is 
too much. I first learnt the weariness of it from 
** Pink Dominos,” although that play had an excellent 
third act ; and I have been wearied in the same way by 
every new version. For we have had it again and 
again under various titles. Act I., John Smith’s home ; 


Act II., the rowdy restaurant or casino at which John 
Smith, in the course of his clandestine spree, meets all 
the members of his household, including the schoolboy 
and the parlourmaid ; Act III., his house next morning, 
with the inevitable aftermath of the complications of the 
night before : who that has any theatrical experience 
does not know it all by heart? And now here it is 
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again, with a fresh coat of paint on it, and as rotten as 
ever underneath. 

But farcical comedy, like any other stage entertain- 
ment, may become artistically valuable, and even de- 
lightful, through fine execution. ‘‘ Pink Dominos” is 
memorable, not for itself, but for the performances of 
Wyndham and Clarke. One remembers the charm of 
Miss Eastlake before she took up the heavy and violent 
work of supporting Mr. Wilson Barrett in tragic melo- 
drama; and this generation, contemplating Sir Augustus 
Harris with awe, little suspects how lighthearted he 
was as Harry Greenlanes. Since then, Mr. Hawtrey, 
Mr. Penley, and Miss Lottie Venne have managed 
to keep up the notion that farcical comedies are intrin- 
sically amusing with considerable success. But the 
moment an attempt is made to run this sort of dramatic 
work on its own merits, its fundamental barrenness 
and baseness assert themselves and become intolerable. 
Therefore I shall make no pretence of discussing as 
drama the two specimens just produced at the Royalty 
and Vaudeville. Suffice it that the Royalty piece, ‘‘The 
New Baby,” is, from that point of view, so far beneath 
contempt that it never once rises to the point of even 
suggesting the disgust which its story would rouse in 
any one who took it seriously; whilst ‘‘ A Night Out,” 
at the Vaudeville, though a masterpiece of ingenuity 
and urbanity in comparison to the other, is essentiall 
the same as previous nights out, from that in “ Pin 
Dominos ” downwards, and reproduces the stage ar- 
rangements of the second act of ‘‘ Forbidden Fruit” 
pretty faithfully. But it is noteworthy that although 
‘* The New Baby ” includes incest in its bewilderments, 
and one of the central incidents of ‘‘ A Night Out” is 
the sudden retirement of a gentleman from a supper 
party on a pretext which Smollett might, and probably 
would, have employed, they are comparatively free from 
that detestable, furtive lubricity which was the rule 
twenty years ago. Farcical comedy used to have the 
manners of a pimp. It is now progressing upward 
towards the morals of Tom Jones. 

The question then being one of acting, we had 
better start by making certain allowances: first, for 
the absence from the cast of those light comedians 
who have been specially successful in this class of 
entertainment, and, second, for the homeliness of our 
English attempts to volatilize ourselves sufficiently to 
breathe that fantastic atmosphere of moral irrespon- 
sibility in which alone the he1o of farcical comedy, 
like Pierrot or Harlequin, can realize himself fully. On 
the understanding that these difficulties have not been 
surmounted, one may say that ‘‘A Night Out” is not 
nthe main badly acted. Mr. Giddens’s humour, brought 
into play with apparent recklessness, but really with 
most skilful discretion, is irresistible. Mr. Sugden’s 
Paillard could not be improved without overdoing the 
part; and Mr. Wyes has at last succeeded in presenting 
the peculiar monstrosity he has invented for stage 
purposes with something like a real artistic command 
of it. Mrs. Edmund Phelps’s performance as Madame 
Pinglet (frankly pronounced Pingly) is clever ; but there 
are two points in which it might be improved. The 
business of grovelling on the floor in the third act 
is shockingly ugly; and the grimace by which she 
expresses extreme discomfiture is, owing to the turning 
up of the corners of the mouth, in effect a smile, 
not unlike that of Bailey Prothero in ‘‘ The Rogue’s 
Comedy.” Miss Fannie Ward is a determined young 
lady with plenty of assurance, and gumption enough to 
simulate the not very subtle emotions of her part plausibly 
enough ; but she is hardly an artist. Miss Pattie Browne, 
the inevitable maid who seduces the inevitable school- 
boy, is merely that impossible superstition, the stolidly 
bouncing English stage chambermaid. In this, and in 
such details as the crudity with which the second 
waiter keeps senselessly shouting Madame Paillard’s 
name with an obvious consciousness of the mischief he 
is doing, not to mention the unnecessary noisiness 
of some of the scenes, one sees the chief fault of 
the production—puerility of stage management. Mr 
Seymour Hicks has given way to his sense of fun, 
forgetting that a stage manager should have no sense 
of anything except fine art. 

But if the management is immature at the Vaude- 
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ville, what is it at the Royalty? Alas! it is hardly to 
be described. Here is Mr. Bourchier, a born actor— 
the likeliest successor, so far, to Mr. Wyndham in 
light comedy—with a theatre of his own and an excel- 
lent company, the centre of which is well knit together 
by private as well as artistic ties, and with a hand- 
some capital in personal popularity and good wishes to 
reinforce his cash balance, positively playing with his 
chances like an undergraduate. I protested mildly 
against the way in which ‘‘ The Chili Widow” was 
romped through. No doubt it was jolly; but it was 
not artistic management, and it was hardly acting. 
But ‘‘The New Baby” is worse. Mr. Bourchier has 
not only cast himself for an elderly part which he is 
physically unfit for—a part which might be played 
appropriately by James Lewis—but he treats it as a 
pure lark from beginning to end, rattling along anyhow 
as if nothing mattered so long as his good humour 
and high spirits infected the audience sufficiently to 
keep them smiling. In desperation I ask Mr. Bourchier, 
does he really think he is keeping himself up to his 
work at the Royalty? Would any other manager 
stand from him the happy-go-lucky playing he stands 
from himself with apparent complacency ? Would any 
other author allow him to do so much less than his 
best at the very moment when he should be con- 
centrating his intensest energy on the consolidation 
of his position? Does he expect me to pay him any 
higher compliment than to admit that his perfor- 
mance is at least good enough for the play he has 
selected? There are two well-acted parts in ‘‘ The New 
Baby,” and only two. Miss Alice Mansfield, a very 
clever actress, does for the piece what Mr. Giddens does 
for its rival at the Vaudeville ; and Mr. W. G. Elliott 
plays the fiery Spaniard as conscientiously and excel- 
lently as Mr. Bourchier himself would perhaps play it if 
he were the actor and Mr. Elliott the manager. Mr. 
Blakeley almost succeeds by his well-known grimaces 
and attitudes in persuading the audience that he has a 
real part. But the play is too foolish to have much 
chance even of a success of folly. 

The strongest part of the Royalty performance is 
a one-act drama, of exceptional merit as such things 
go, entitled ‘‘ Monsieur de Paris,” in which Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh, instead of trifling with her talent as she 
did in ‘‘The Chili Widow,” plays a purely romantic 
part with striking effect. The sanguinary ending of the 
play is as mechanical, obvious, and unimaginative as a 
Chicago pig-sticking ; and Miss Vanbrugh, by over- 
rating its value, attempts—what no thoroughly expert 
actress would attempt—a sustained and unvaried 
crescendo of forcible expression which only betrays 
the fact that it is her imagination and not her feeling 
that is at work; but the performance proves a great 
deal as to her remarkable qualifications for more serious 
work on the stage. May I add without offence that 
in the finest diction “crime,” ‘‘ quick,” ‘‘true,” and 
‘* heaven ” are not vehemently dissyllabic ? 

I never go to celebrations and never write about 
them. What is more, I never eat supper. But I went 
to the Hotel Cecil yesterday week to shake hands with 
Mr. Wyndham, and never succeeded in getting within 
adozen yards of him. It was an amazing spectacle. 
There we were in our thousands—players and authors 
and critics—geniuses and beauties—lost sheep strayed 
from the Philistine fold of respectability—the disgraces 
of our own families—the delight of everybody else’s 
families—the mighty cabofinage of London in all its 
fascination, and all its unlimited capacity for flattery, 
champagne, and asparagus. Nine out of every ten 
guests were players by profession ; and fully one out of 
every two hundred and ver J could really act—first 
among these, beyond all challenge, Wyndham himself, 
whose health was proposed by that tragic comedian the 
Lord Chief Justice. I say nothing of the peers and 
—- and other interlopers : a crowd of them can 

seen anywhere. I missed Sir Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Reng : they, like Mr. John Hare, were in 
America. I also missed Ibsen, greatly to my surprise. 
But it was a wonderful occasion, for all that—excel- 
fentl managed and worked up, no doubt, but none 
the hes owing the extremity of its huge success to 
its genuineness as a demonstration of admiration and 
regard for Mr. Wyndham. G. B. S. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


MOREY was in fair request during the past week, 
and rates varied between 4 and # for day-to-day 
loans, whilst as much as 1 per cent. was in some cases 
obtained for short periods. The Discount Market was 
quiet, and the rates remained unaltered at }} to 7 per 
cent. for three, four, and six months’ bills ; but later in 
the week a firmer tendency was noticeable. The Bank- 
rate remains at 2 per cent. On the Stock Exchange 
there was little business done. Large deliveries of 
Consols took place this Settlement, and caused a de- 
cline of price to 1103; but buyers came forward, and 
on Thursday Consols rose again to 1113. If we take 
into account the reduction of the 2? per cent. interest 
to 2} per cent. in 1903, and the redemption at par in 
1923, the present price yields barely 2 per cent. to the 
investor—which is certainly not tempting. Both Home 
Corporations and Colonial stocks were firm. 


In spite of excellent traffic returns, Home Railways 
were generally inclined to be dull—a state of things 
which was not improved by the circulation of rumours 
about a fresh shipbuilding strike on the Tyne. Among 
the more noteworthy returns were those of the North- 
Western, the Midland, the Great Western, the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the Caledonian and North British 
lines. American Railways were neglected, and prices 
were lower all round, chiefly owing to gold shipments. 
New York selling also contributed to depress prices. 
Canadian Pacific shares, after touching 63 on Monday, 
fell on Thursday to 603, from which they recovered at 
the close of the day to 613. 


We cannot view with any favour the projected in- 
ternal Gold Loan in Chili of 20,000,000 pesos, the 
object of which is to enable the banks to support in- 
dustrial enterprises. It reminds us somewhat of a 
similar gold bonds issue in Argentina during the admini- 
stration of President Celman for the development of 
banking business, a financial device which brought 
about the existing inflation of paper currency in the 
country. The prices of Chilian stock remained almost 
unchanged throughout the week, whilst Argentine 
showed a decidedly firm tendency. The gold premium 
fluctuated between 207 and 209. The Rio exchange 
kept steady at about 9!¢. and “ Brazilians” were frac- 
tionally higher. ‘‘ Uruguays ” were stationary. 


The Foreign Market, which was firm on Monday and 
Tuesday, in consequence of the strength of the Paris 
Bourse, was very quiet later in the week, and little 
business was done. In spite of the drought in Spain 
and meagre reports from Cuba, Spanish stocks re- 
mained at about the same price as they were last 
Saturday ; but Italian slightly improved because of the 
expected evacuation of Adigrat. Egyptian and Russian 
securities were harder, and Turkish showed an advance 
owing to the satisfactory financial statement from 
Constantinople. Ottoman Bank shares declined } on the 
report of the passing of the interim dividend, but soon 
recovered again. The new China Five per Cent Scrip 
remained at about °c Rio Tinto, after touch- 
ing 21}, receded on Thursday to 20}. 


In the South African Market business was practically 
suspended in anticipation of the Parliamentary debate 
and the next news from Pretoria. Prices remained 
almost unchanged, with the exception of diamond 
shares which were inclined to advance. The general 
Mining Market was also featureless. Little or no busi- 
ness was done, and quotations were almost entirely un- 
altered. Silver touched 314d. per oz. in the course of 
the week, but closed on Thursday at 314. Rupee-paper 
remained at about 64. 


The reconstruction of Bovril, Limited, is of a suffi- 
ciently serious nature to call for careful criticism, and 
we regret that lack of space prevents us giving the 
matter attention in our present issue. 


Several inquiries reach us from shareholders in 
Humber & Co. (Extension), Limited, as to whether they 
are legally obliged to pay the calls upon their shares. 
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If our correspondents had taken our advice, they would 
not have invested in this concern, but, having applied 
for shares, unless they are in a position to prove the 
existence of fraud on the part of the Company, they 
must certainly pay their calls. 


" In connexion with our exposures of Mr. H. J. 
Lawson’s company projects, we were recently led into 
referring to Mr. E. P. Hooley as having business rela- 
tions with that promoter. The ramifications of the 
system created by Mr. H. J. Lawson are so intricate 
and extensive that we may be pardoned for occasionally 
falling into an error of detail. We have pleasure in 
stating, therefore, that Mr. E. P. Hooley is not con- 
nected with Mr. H. J. Lawson, and we regret that the 
great confusion of names occurring in papers of the 
various cycle companies should have caused us to make 
the mistake. 


In reply to ‘‘ Max” and ‘J. F. K.,” we donot know 
of anything to the discredit of the Company they name, 
but if they are in possession of any information concern- 
ing it, we shall be pleased to give it attention. The 
secretary of the Company is bound to furnish, within a 
reasonable period, a list of the shareholders to any 

rson making application for the same. The Act of 

arliament fixes the charge for such particulars at 
‘‘sixpence for every hundred words required to be 
copied.” 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 


MR. H. J. LAWSON’S PROMOTIONS. 


THE BEESTON TYRE RIM COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
HOUNSLOW BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Despite his unpleasant record as a company-promoter, 
some particulars of which we have recently given, Mr. 
H. J. Lawson continues his efforts to exploit the invest- 
ing public. On the joth ultimo Mr. H. J. Lawson 
delivered a vainglorious speech to an attenuated gather- 
ing which was said to be composed of individuals hold- 
ing shares in the Beeston Pneumatic Tyre Company, 
Limited. Mr. H. J. Lawson informed his hearers of 
an extraordinary ofter that had been made to him for 
the Beeston Pneumatic Tyre Company. The story ran 
that some mysterious individual, with whose name Mr 
H. J. Lawson was apparently unacquainted, suddenly 
revealed himself to Mr. H. J. Lawson and offered to 
‘buy up” the Beeston Tyre Company at the rate of 
£8 foreach £1 ordinary share. We do not know if 

r. H. J. Lawson expected to be believed, neither do we 
altogether like to disbelieve him, but we can scarcely 
credit the statement with which he capped his little anec- 
dote, that he actually refused this magnificent offer. We 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the Beeston Pneumatic 
Tyre Company is an unsuccessful and hopeless ‘‘ recon- 
struction” of a bankrupt concern of the same name, 
whose £1 shares were sold by the liquidator at 4d. 
fourpence) each; and, notwithstanding Mr. H. J. 

wson’s heroics, we do not think that such in- 
structive details should be forgotten. We are free 
to admit that the shares in the existing Beeston 
Pneumatic Tyre Company, which a few weeks ago 
stood at 2s. 6¢., have since been “‘ rigged” in a pro- 
vincial Stock Exchange, where they are now ‘‘ quoted” 
at a higher, but very much more misleading, figure. 
We give Mr. H. J. Lawson all possible credit for this. 
The Beeston Tyre Rim Company, Limited, which is 
Mr. H. J. Lawson’s latest promotion, has been formed 
to acquire the business of Barton & Loudon, Limited, 
of Coventry. This business is stated to have been of a 
** most profitable ” nature ; but the prospectus does not 
say one word as to any profits earned or dividends paid 
by it. Is it to be supposed that, if this business had 
earned profits or paid dividends, Mr. H. J. Lawson 
would have omitted all mention of the fact? We 
scarcely think so. Moreover, the ordinary books of 
reference make no mention whatever of such a company 
as Barton & Loudon, Limited, so that it can hardly be 
of any standing ; but we shall take steps to find out 
more about it. The prospectus of the Beeston Tyre 
Rim Company does not make any reference whatever to 
contracts—which is a serious omission that Mr. H. J. 
Lawson may hereafter be sorry for. We promised in a 
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recent issue to refer more fully to the numerous official 
positions cheerfully undertaken by Mr. H. J. Lawson’s 
satellites. We must still reserve those references ; but 
we notice that a Mr. C. Osborne figures as “‘ secretary” 
to the Beeston Tyre Rim Company. As this Mr. C. 
Osborne has served Mr. H. J. Lawson as “ secretary” 
in connection with seven of that individual’s previous 
promotions, we_ really think it almost time he 
was placed upon the retired list. According to 
the prospectus, there is not any solicitor, or firm of 
solicitors, officiating for this Company ; but we find 
on the directorate the name of Mr. James A. 
Bradshaw. Mr. James A. Bradshaw should be 
ashamed to make another public appearance in con- 
nexion with a promotion of Mr. H. J. Lawson’s. Has 
this person forgotten the Assurances Trust Corpora- 
tion, the ‘‘ reconstructed” Discount and Banking Com- 
pany of England and Wales, the Brewery Assets 
Corporation, or, last but not least, the scandalous 
Hounslow Brewery Company? The last-named concern 
was unfortunately omitted from the list we pubfished, in 
our issue of 25 April, of Mr. H. J. Lawson’s failures. 
It was an offshoot of the Brewery Assets Corporation, 
and was formed in August 1891 with a capital of 
£150,000. The Hounslow Brewery Company was always 
in debt and difficulties, and when it was wound up 
in April 1895 it had a debit balance (or ‘‘ deficiency,” 
as the Official Receiver terms it) of £178,570 16s. 11d. 
—that is to say, nearly £30,000 in excess of its 
nominal capital. How promoters who foist such com- 
panies as these upon the public (to say nothing of the 
‘* directors” who assist them in their endeavours) can 
still find fresh fools to contribute money to their rotten 
enterprises, simply passes our comprehension. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The much-talked-of Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, 
Limited, is at last on the eve of public issue. As our 
readers are no doubt already aware, this Company has 
been formed to acquire, as a going concern, the very suc- 
cessful Pneumatic Tyre Company, Limited, and also 
various tyre patents belonging to other companies. The 
capital of the Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company is 
4,000,000, divided into £1,000,000 5 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares, 41,000,000 8 per cent. cumula- 
tive ordinary shares, and £2,000,000 deferred shares of 
#1 each. There are also mortgage debentures for 
1,000,000 bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
The directorate is a very strong one. The directors are 
Earl De La Warr (chairman), the Duke of Somerset, 
the Earl of Albemarle, and Messrs. Harvey and Arthur 
Du Cros (managing directors). It was to the Messrs. 
Du Cros, we understand, and Mr. E. P. Hooley (who 
still continues his connexion with the business) that the 
success of the old company was attributable. We are 
not, as a rule, in favour of reconstructions, more 
especially when they aim at an enormous increase of 
capital ; but we are bound to admit that there appears 
to be ample justification for the changes made in the 
present instance. The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Com- 
pany is issued under influential auspices, and starts on 
a very solid basis. There is no reason that we can see 
why it should not succeed, and we are inclined to think 
that there is a prosperous future before it. 


JONES & HIGGINS, LIMITED. 


Our views in regard to members of the Stock Ex- 
change who undertake, or assist in, the promotion of 

ublic companies are well known. We have been sorry, 
in this connexion, to have had previously to refer to 
the firm of Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co., of 99 Gresham 
Street, E.C. There are very few new issues in regard 
to which Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. lend their names 
as ‘‘ brokers ” that they have not a much more direct 
interest in, and there are very few promotions which 
Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. take up in which their 
subordinate firm of ‘‘ John Day & Co.” does not play a 
prominent part. Of course, the schemes to which we 
refer may be none the worse on this account, though 
the public have lost large sums of money over some of 
the promotions with which Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. 
have from time to time identified themselves. We object 
to the system, however, on other grounds. First of all, 
we do not think that members of the Stock Exchange 
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should promote companies at all; and, secondly, we are 
quite certain that it is exceedingly improper for them, 
when actually engaged in promoting a new venture, to 
disguise themselves as ‘‘ brokers to the company” 
in regard to it. Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. are 
concerned in the promotion of Jones & Higgins, 
Limited, a Company which was issued this week with a 
capital of £250,000; but Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. 
only appear on the prospectus as “ brokers,” and they 
are only referred to as ‘‘ brokers” in the clause relating 
to undisclosed contracts. The ‘‘ waiver” clause in the 
prospectus of Jones & Higgins, Limited, is of a very 
stringent character, and it has been drafted in such 
a singular way that we reproduce it word for word. 
After referring to several trade contracts, of which 
no particulars are given, the clause we refer to reads: 

‘There are also other contracts which may technically 
fall within section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, and 
there is a verbal arrangement made between the vendor 
and Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co. relating to their services 
as brokers to the Company. Subscribers will be held to 
have had notice of all the above contracts, and to have 
waived all rights to be supplied with particulars of such 
contracts, and to have agreed with the Company, as 
trustee for the directors and other persons liable, not to 
make any claim whatsoever, or to take any proceedings 
under the said section, or under the Directors’ Liability 
Act, 1890, in respect of any non-compliance with the 
said section, or any mis-statement in the prospectus 
made by the directors in the bona-fide belief that it is 
true.” 

We cannot but think that any persons who may have 
applied for shares in Jones & Higgins, Limited, after 
reading this formidable deterrent, deserve whatever 
fate befals them. A ‘‘ verbal arrangement” between 
the vendor and Messrs. Coates, Son, & Co.! The 
audacity of these ‘“‘ arrangements” astonishes us. We 
are of opinion that the conversion of drapery businesses 
into limited liability companies has been very much 
overdone, but, under any circumstances, we would not 
advise investment in Jones & Higgins, Limited. 


MINER’S DREAM EXTENSION, LIMITED. 


The Miner's Dream Extension, Limited, capital 
4,125,000, is a subsidiary development of The Miner’s 
Dream Gold Mines, Limited, a concern which was 
brought out in the offices of Mr. J. Y. Watson, the 
stockbroker, in September of last year. We donot think 
it necessary to do more than call attention to two very 
curious statements which we find embodied in the pro- 
spectus of the new promotion. The first of these is 
printed at the head of the prospectus, and is as follows: 
“The whole of this issue has been applied for and 
allotted in full, this Prospectus being issued for public 
information only.” The other statement to which we 
refer appears towards the end of the prospectus, and 
sets forth that: ‘‘ Applications for shares should be 
made on the accompanying form, and forwarded to the 
Bankers of the Company, the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, E.C., together 
with a remittance of 2s. 6d. per share, which is payable 
On application.” We leave it to the promoters of this 
“‘ Extension” scheme to explain these conflicting state- 
ments. Our readers will, no doubt, draw their own 
conclusions. 

STAR BREWERY, CAMBRIDGE, LIMITED. 


We do not view with any degree of favour the issue 
by the directors of the Star Brewery, Cambridge, 
Limited, of £110,000 4} per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock; neither do we see any justification 
whatever for the price of the issue being fixed at 105 
‘organs Since its formation in 1891, this Company 

not been too successful, as a reference to its 
balance-sheets will show. The directors state that the 
present issue of debenture stock is made “‘to pay off 
and consolidate the whole of the existing mortgages,” 
but, even if this were so, we do not see how it would 
benefit the shareholders. Putting aside the serious 
expense attendant upon making the present issue, it is 
a fact that the existing mortgages only bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent., whereas the directors are 
cffering 44 per cent. for money wherewith to pay those 
mortgages off. This would be robbing Peter to pay 
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Paul with a vengeance ; but we do not believe a word 
of this plausible explanation. There are other reasons 
for this debenture issue, though what they are we 
cannot pretend to say. 

NORTH GOLDEN CROWN, LIMITED. 


The promoters of the North Golden Crown, Limited, 
should be very well known to readers of Tue SatuRDAY 
Review. This Company is issued to the public by the 
Federated Mines Prospecting and Finance Company, 
Limited, a concern which was only registered in 
September 1895, and received ample criticism in these 
columns at the time. The real promoters of the North 
Golden Crown, Limited, are the persons who were re- 
sponsible for the Mozambique Reefs exploitation and 
other worthless undertakings. Mr. W. J. Pattison, a 
gentleman whom we have frequently mentioned, figures 
on the prospectus of the North Golden Crown, Limited, 
as a director of that concern, and he describes himself as 
a ‘‘ director of the White Feather Main Reef Gold Mining 
Company, Limited” (in itself a doubtful recommenda- 
tion) ; but his connexion with the Mozambique Reefs 
Companies, the Anglo-French Investment Company, 
Gilpin Gold, Limited, Turon Gold Mines, Limited, 
the Federated Mines Prospecting and Finance Com- 
pany, and Hannan’s South Brown Hill Gold Mines, 
Limited, is not referred to. Wedonot wonder. The 
offices of the North Golden Crown, Limited, are at Mr. 
W. J. Pattison’s own address—namely, 6 Drapers’ 
Gardens, E.C. The capital of the Company is 
£120,000, but we should not advise application for its 


shares. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISH SIDE OF THE SIAM 
CONVENTION. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Lonpon, 1 May, 1896. 
IR,—Although public attention has seemed to concen- 
trate itself upon the Meikong, it must not be for- 

gotten that the Anglo-French Convention recognizes an 
English as well as a French sphere; and a very brief 
study of the map will show that the former may be as 
valuable to the rulers of Burmah and Malaysia as the 
latter to the masters of Cambodia and Tongking. A 
description given last week by Mr. Black, of H.M.’s 
Consular Service in Siam, of recent travel through 
Battambong and part of the Meikong region, may serve 
to dispel some fallacies in regard to its worth; and Mr. 
Swettenham and Mr. Clifford have contributed even 
more fully to our knowledge of the Malay States. 

Allusion was made, lately, in your columns to the 
process of railway construction that is going gradually 
on in British Malaysia. Sooner or later there will be a 
continuous line down the Western coast from Penang 
to Johore. Sooner or later that line will be 
connected with the Burmese system. But there 
is intervening, at present, between these two re- 
gions a tract dependent on Siam. Immediately 
north of Pahang lie two Malay States—Trengganu and 
Kelantan—‘‘ where flourish still all the abuses and 
cruelties that have been swept away from those under 
our control. They are bad neighbours; they harbour 
murderers and bad characters of all sorts, and they have 
caused the other States a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense.” The words were used by Mr. Swettenham in 
the course of his lecture at the United Service Institu- 
tion ; and a recent expedition by Mr. Clifford in pursuit 
of certain rebels who had fied into Kelantan from 
Pahang may be quoted in point. Mr. Clifford is the 
Resident in Pahang; and his action affords a sample 
of the work by which the Malays have been influenced 
and ascendency established. With a party consisting 
of 8 Sikhs, 40 Dyaks, and 250 Malays, and accompanied 
only by two other Europeans, he made his way up 
and down beds of rivers, over intervening spurs, and 
through nearly pathless jungle for three months, till he 
attained his purpose. The fugitives were tracked 
down and given up. Those ‘‘ who sit at home at 
ease” and cheaply criticize the methods of our ~~ 
consuls may usefully study the tale, and consider 
they would like the experience on a rice diet. 
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North of this region lies Kedah, to which we still pay 
$10,000 a year as quit rent for Pulo Penang and the 
adjacent district (Province Wellesley) on the mainland. 
To the northward, again, lies a strip of territory, stretch- 
ing over some five degrees of latitude, known as Lower 
Siam, which becomes contiguous with British Burmah 
in 10° N. The land narrows at this point to an isthmus, 
and M. Deloncle tried some years ago to obtain from 
the King of Siam a concession to cut a channel—called 
the Kra Canal—across it, to connect the Bay of Bengal 
and the Gulf of Siam. The project failed ; as projects 
for obtaining a footing in Burmah failed about the same 
time. It was rumoured that M. Le Myre de Vilers had 
instructions to revive it, in negotiating (?) the treaty 
imposed on Siam in 1893; but rumour may have been 
mistaken. British shipping would certainly profit most 
by the canal if it were made, for the reason that 
British shipping preponderates enormously in these 
seas ; but it is not wanted, and would probably have 
turned out a small Panama, without the potential value 
which Panama enjoys. Apart, however, from such 
considerations, England looked askance at the acquisi- 
tion by a French Company of a broad belt of land 
exactly at the point where Siam is spliced with Tenas- 
serim. The new Convention averts any such contin- 

ency, by declaring that all this region lies within the 

ritish sphere. 

It is through this (still) Siamese section of the penin- 
sula that the eventual connexion between the Burmese 
and Malayan railways will have to be made: the 
importance, therefore, in every sense, of extending our 
wgis over it is too obvious to need emphasis, and is 
the equivalent for our recognition of French interest on 
the Meikong. The neutralization of Central Siam 
stands out avowedly as a mutual act: it is to our 
advantage, however, for the reasons not only that it 
establishes a substantial buffer. State between the 
British and French spheres, but that it ensures our 
trade in the Meinam Valley against the prohibitive 
duties by which France tries to create French commerce 
in all territory that passes under her control. 

R. S. Gunpry. 


BARON HIRSCH. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Lonpon, 5 May, 1896. 

Sir,—I shall not be guilty of attacking the dead if I 
venture to give a correct version of certain incidents in 
the life of Baron Hirsch which have been inaccurately 
described in the ‘‘ Times ” and other daily papers. 

It is said that the Baron was blackballed at the Paris 
Jockey Club. As a fact, he was never put up. Certain 
financial friends of his in the Club wished to do so ; but 
when the matter came to be discussed, the idea was 
given up as hopeless, in view of the fact that the election 
of new members rested, not with the Committee, but 
with the whole body of the Club. 

Then it has been stated that, in revenge for this 
rebuff, the Baron bought up the Jockey Club premises, 
thinking he would thus get the Club in his power. 
That is mixing up the Jockey Club incident with quite 
a different matter. It was the premises of the Cercle 
de la Rue Royale that the Baron bought, in the follow- 
ing circumstances. Some of the Committee wanted 
him to be put up; but the rest refused to allow it to 
be done (29 June, 1889). At that time the Committee 
were sole arbiters in the election of members. There- 
upon the Baron did buy the premises, in the summer of 
1890, lock, stock, and barrel, from the freeholder, with 
the idea of confronting the Club with the alternative of 
electing him or eviction, in the full belief that they 
would prefer anything to being turned out of house and 
home. As it happened, the Club preferred even the 
latter to taking the Baron, and told him so plainly. 
Baron Hirsch, seeing his way to turn the matter to 
commercial if not to social profit, sold the house on 
20 February, 1891, to the Club, not at a loss to himself. 
The syndicate of members, too, who found the money 
for the purchase of the premises have profited by their 
bargain. 

It is true, as the papers have said, that the Austrian 
aristocracy held aloof from Baron Hirsch. I have only 
known of two exceptions to this rule. Apparently the 
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Baron’s money was not the golden key to society in 
Vienna which it subsequently proved to be in Paris and 
London.—Yours obediently, An AUSTRIAN. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAY REviEw. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, 27 Afril, 1896. 
Sir,—May we point out that your reviewer of Mr. 
Dubois’s ‘‘ Climates of the Geological Past and their 
Relation to the Evolution of the Sun,” in your issue of 
the 25th inst., has fallen into an error when he says, 
‘We do not think that the author and publisher were 
justified in entirely omitting from the title-page that the 
book is not original.” The work is Mr. Dubois’s own, 
having been originally written in Dutch and published 
in the ‘‘ Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch- 
Indié” (Batavia). From the Dutch a German trans- 
lation appeared (Thieme, Nimeguen), and our English 
version is itself a translation by the author of his own 
work. The error has arisen from the statement in the. 
‘* Preface,” wherein the Dutch publisher’s name has 
been taken to be that of an otherwise unacknowledged. 

Dutch author.—Yours, &c., 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Lim. 


THE WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Lonvon, 23 April, 1896. 
S1r,—You dealt with this question in a most impartial 
spirit some weeks ago, yet on a few points I take the 
liberty of differing from you. You state that ‘‘ the 
working man earning his forty or fifty shillings a 
week” is likely to look upon Vestry requirements as a 
bore. This would scarcely be so with men who have in 
the preliminary stage been compelled to find a portion 
of the purchase-money, which alone shows thrift and a 
desire to raise themselves ; beyond which it is more 
than probable that these small owners, being skilled 
workmen, could carry out the work without calling in 
local plumbers, &c. But ought any serious defects to 
occur with the houses for many years, seeing that, 
unlike ‘‘ jerry-built ” premises (with which many small 
men are victimized), the property will, I take it, be 
substantially erected under the vigilant supervision of 
municipal surveyors ? Why clerks and small tradesmen 
should be excluded from the privilege of the Act I am 
at a loss to understand. If the Bill passes, it will 
doubtless be the thin end of the wedge towards lease- 
hold enfranchisement, the withholding of which pre- 
cludes large owners from disposing of their freeholds 
to tenants who may be desirous of purchasing the same. 
The late Mr. Gregory, M.P., in his capacity as 
Steward of the Foundling Hospital estate, gave it as 
his opinion before a Parliamentary Committee sitting 
on the Leasehold Enfranchisement question, that pro- 
perty was better looked after when in the hands of large 
owners, such as he represented ; but if any tenants on 
this estate were questioned, I fancy they could tell an 
opposite tale, having regard to the fact that they, 
under the terms of their respective leases, have to do 
ailthe repairs. There are no small freeholders in London 
who could throw any difficulties in the way of Vestry 
requirements. The law is quite powerful enough to 
control any such cantankerous individuals. Referring 
to Mr. Haldane’s opinion, it would be interesting to 
learn the names of the Building Societies who advance 
monies at almost Consol rates on smad/ properties, 
also whether such Societies require about two-thirds of 
the purchase-money to be found by mortgagors, and 
whether they are particular as to the manner in which 
the buildings have been erected, provided there is a 
good margin on their side. Certainly the rate of interest 
Mr. Haldane quotes should almost make everybody 
anxious to purchase the freehold of his or her residence 
or place of business, and hasten the passing of a 
Leasehold Enfranchisement Act, when the Societies 
that gentleman refers to would have more than their 
hands full.” —Yours obediently, Ss. E. H. 
P.S.—As I believe it is possible to purchase the free- 
hold of chambers from certain of the Inns of Courts, I 
think there should be no difficulty in applying the same 
principle as regards flats occupied by working classes. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PLOT AGAINST THE TRANSVAAL, 
FURTHER EVIDENCES OF RHODES’s GUILT. 


T= publication in London on Friday last of the 
telegrams that were read at the trial of the Reform 
Committee in Pretoria has had an astonishing effect on 
public opinion in England. A week ago nine —_ 
men out of ten, misled by the ‘‘ Times” and the ‘‘ Daily 
News,” lost no opportunity of asserting their belief that 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company had 
nothing to do with the Jameson raid; whereas now 
this same majority of men admit sorrowfully that they 
were mistaken. Even the ‘‘ Times,” the most tho- 
roughgoing apologist of Mr. Rhodes, has been driven 
back to all but the last line of defence. Instead of 
reading in the telegrams the proof that Messrs. 
Rhodes and Beit had made the plot, and were thrust- 
ing it on their unwilling creatures in Johannesburg, 
the ‘‘Times” is content to acknowledge with cir- 
cumstance that Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Harris 
‘‘ were privy to a movement which was taking 
place in Johannesburg.” The ‘‘ Daily News,” how- 
ever, which, under the editorship of Mr. Cooke, 
fought persistently for Mr. Rhodes, has been brought 
by these Pretoria telegrams to admit that the con- 
spiracy in Johannesburg was evidently fostered by Mr. 
Rhodes. Yet this is not enough; the fact is that the 
plot was framed by Mr. Rhodes, that all the preparations 
were made by him, that the expenses must have been 
paid by him and by his financial associate, Mr. Beit ; 
that, in fact, he is responsible, in the fullest meaning of 
the word, not only for the invasion of the Transvaal, 
but also for the attempted revolt in Johannesburg. The 
telegrams were convincing enough to whoever wished 
to understand them. When Stevens, the Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Chartered Company at Cape Town, tele- 
graphs on 13 December to Colonel Rhodes, at Johan- 
nesburg, ‘‘ Dr. Jameson wires most strongly to urge 
no postponement of shareholders’ meeting, and let 
J. Hammond inform weak partners any delay most 
injurious, Dr. Wolff will explain fully reasons at 
directors’ meeting,” it is impossible to deny that the plot 
was fostered, and the conspirators in ihanastient 
egged on, by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. And when Harris, the 
Secretary of the Chartered Company, — on 26 
December, to Dr. Jameson, at Pitsani, ‘‘ You must not 
move until you hear from us again. Too awful; very 
sorry,” it must be admitted that the man who is so 
imperative that he can condescend to sympathy had 
absolute control over his subordinate. It is not think- 
able that Harris and Stevens should have acted in this 
matter on their own authority ; they were but the pré/e- 
noms of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The telegrams, we repeat, 
properly read, are convincing enough in themselves, 
and the authorities in Pretoria have further telegrams 
and note-books—proofs enough to convince the most 
suspicious. The plot, however, can be approached 
from a side not illumined by these telegrams ; it may be 
worth while to study its evolution from the standpoint 
of the plotter. In a future article the failure of the plot 
and the causes of its failure will also be revealed. 

First of all, let us examine what the ‘‘ movement” in 
Johannesburg really was. Eight years ago Johannes- 
burg was nothing but a mining camp, to which 
Afrikanders, Englishmen, Germans, and Jews thronged 
to make money by buying and selling claims. In the 
fierce race for wealth the comforts and conveniences of 
life were despised ; at first each man hoped to make 
his pile,” and then ‘‘clear out” to where he could 
live decently. In a few years, however, it became 
apparent that Johannesburg was not an ordinary op | 
camp ; the ‘‘ banket” reef did not ‘‘pinch out” as 
quartz reefs have done ; the miners and financiers, there- 
fore, set to work to build a city that should endure. 
It is manifest that the majority of the inhabitants did 
not even then—we are speaking of ’90-’91—regard 
Johannesburg as their home. They had simply come 
to the conclusion that it would profit them to spend 
some years in the place, and accordingly they deter- 
mined to make the necessary arrangements for their 
comfort in the meanwhile 
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With the introduction of more settled conditions of 
life there grew up a desire on the part of a small 
minority of these newcomers to make their homes in 
the country, and to become citizens of the Transvaal 
Republic. Naturally enough this impulse first showed 
itself among Afrikanders, whether of Dutch or English 
stock, such as the Schulzes, the Leonards, the Aurets ; 
and though there are now some British-born subjects 
who wish to forswear their allegiance to the Queen 
in favour of President Kruger, their number is exceed- 
ingly small. The best judges in Johannesburg question 
whether a thousand such Britons could be found, nor 
is it clear why their desire to sever themselves from 
the Mother Country should evoke such warm sympathy 
as is displayed by the ‘‘ Times” and the British Govern- 
ment. It can hardly be asserted too often that the 
Reform movement in Johannesburg was set on foot and 
maintained by Afrikanders, and not by Englishmen. 
From ’92-’93, when it first showed itself, this Reform 
movement grew till the late autumn of ’95, when it sud- 
denly assumed a violent character. The article we 
published last week showed oo possibility of con- 
tradiction or dispute that Mr. C. Leonard and the other 
heads of ‘the agitation in Johannesburg were deter- 
mined to preserve the movement as one of Reform and 
not of Revolution. That article further showed that 
it was Mr. Rhodes who pressed the Johannesburgers 
to hoist the British flag ; as it was Mr. Rhodes who, 
through his instruments in the Chartered Company, 
Mr Harris and Mr. Stevens, urged in mid December 
that the revolt should take place without delay. The 
question ‘‘How was the peaceful Reform movement 
transformed into a revolutionary movement ?” answers 
itself; Messrs. Rhodes and Beit gave the movement 
its virulent character. It has been proved in the 
Pretoria trial that the first cheque paid into the 
Revolutionary War Fund was a cheque for £15,000, 
half of which was subscribed by Mr. Beit, and half by 
the Consolidated Goldfields Company, Mr. Rhodes’s pet 
concern. It is impossible to escape from such facts as 
these. £120,000 was subscribed by a few great financiers 
in twenty-four hours and spent within a fortnight, and a 
considerable revolt can be got up in any mining town 
in the world on similar terms. But a revolution cannot 
be made without hungry bellies, and there was no 
hunger nor discontent among the proletariat in Johan- 
nesburg, where the ordinary workman’s wage was 
between £3 and £4 a week. 

It is for those who deny these statements, and who 
pretend to believe that the grievances of the Outlanders 
were the single and sufficient cause of the armed rising 
in Johannesburg, and of the Jameson raid, to explain 
how it was that many of the Cornish miners to whom 
rifles were distributed by the self-styled Reformers sold 
their weapons and left Johannesburg without delay. The 
virulence was put into the Reform movement in Johan- 
nesburg from the outside ; it was supplied by Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes and his financial associates. 

Now we pass on to what might be called the historic 
evidences of his culpability, first of all, however, remind- 
ing our readers that circumstantial evidence is peculiar in 
this respect, that each additional piece of evidence makes 
towards conviction by a sort of geometrical progres- 
sion. 

Let us back to the beginning of October, 1895. 
In its heal of 5 October the Dutch paper, ‘‘ Ons Land,” 
an organ which up to 31 December was regarded as an 
organ of Mr. Rhodes, and which certainly was most 
friendly to him, published the following Reuter tele- 

:—* Mafeking, 3 October,—The generosity of 
fir. Rhodes has extended even to Silas Melemma, as 
Colonel Rhodes has made arrangements on his behalf 
to give him in exchange for his own farm in the 
Protectorate near Kowie twice the extent in Bechuana- 
land ; the spot to be selected by himself.” 

‘“‘Ons Land” did not at the time understand the 
cause of Mr. Rhodes’s generosity ; but it is worth 
noting that, without any suspicion or — of the 
truth, it ascribes Colonel Rhodes’s action to Mr. Cecil 


Rhodes. Three months later, however, ‘‘ Ons Land” 

understands why Colonel Rhodes, late acting adminis- 

trator of Rhodesia, bought Melemma’s farm at such an 

extravagant rate. In its issue of 6 February, ’96, ‘‘ Ons 

Land ” quotes the above telegram, and then goes on to 
B 
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discover the reasons of Colonel Rhodes’s action. It 
says :— 

** Pitsani Pothlugo (Pitsani Springs) is situated on 
the farm of Silas Melemma, a Barolong native. Pitsani 
Pothlugo is the only place near the Transvaal frontier 
where water is obtainable for a large number of men 
and animals. Besides, Pitsani is the nearest point in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate to Johannesburg. Dr. 
Jameson, therefore, needed Melemma’s farm for the 
men who were to be prepared to invade the Transvaal 
and upset Kruger’s Government. This was the reason 
why old Silas was treated with such wonderful gene- 
rosity by Mr. Cecil Rhodes.” 

The account is circumstantial, and has been corro- 
borated in various particulars by men who know the 
country ; besides, it has not been contradicted, though 
translated into English and published in various papers 
in the Cape Colony and in the Transvaal. The story 
may be accepted as accurate in every particular, and 
consequently, we are compelled to attribute the pur- 
chase of Pitsani to Mr. Rhodes, as ‘‘Ons Land” did 
in all innocence three months ago. Colonel Frank 
Rhodes could not have offered Silas Melemma his 
choice of land in the Protectorate, but Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes could, for he possesses 8,000 square miles 
therein, given by the Imperial Government to further 
the extension of the railway. This purchase of Pitsani 
Pothlugo shows premeditation on the part of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes ; early in October he had resolved upon the 
invasion of the Transvaal, and had begun to make the 
necessary preparations for it. 
~ Let us now examine the next link in our chain of 
evidence. About the middle of October two troops of 
the Chartered Company’s forces came from Matabililand, 
and camped at Pitsani. Now Pitsani Pothlugo, it 
must be remembered, lies within a couple of miles 
of the Transvaal frontier, and is about forty miles 
distant from the nearest native kraal. When asked 
why the troopers were brought south, and their camp 
established at Pitsani, Mr. Rhodes replied, ‘‘ We must 

ive visible sign of occupation of the Protectorate.” 

hen questioned on the matter by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, Mr. Rhodes answered, ‘‘It is necessary to 
eee our people building the railway northward from 
afeking” * ; and the reply was accepted because the 
High Commissioner thought that the Managing 
Director of the Chartered Company should be allowed 
to police as he liked the territories under his control. 
Here we find Mr. Rhodes explaining the presence of the 
troopers at Pitsani by reasons which after events show 
to have been fictitious, and which even at the time were 
suspected to be a subterfuge by men who knew the 
country. If the object had been to give ‘‘ visible sign 
of occupation,” the camp would not have been estab- 
lished forty miles away from the nearest native kraal. 
If the real object had been to protect ‘‘ our people 
building the railway,” the troopers’ camp would have 
been established at Mafeking. But Mafeking was 
reserved as the camp of the Bechuanaland Border Police, 
who also invaded the Transvaal with Jameson ; besides, 
it was the residence of Mr. Newton, an Imperial official, 
who would have been compelled to report unusual 
ings-on to his superior, the High Commissioner at 
ape Town. Pitsani Pothlugo was chosen because it 
was the nearest int to the Transvaal border, and 
ause as an outlying spot it was partially screened 
from observation. e sending of these troops hundreds 
of miles southwards to Pitsani, and the excuses made 
by Mr. Rhodes for their presence on the Transvaal 
border, must be regarded as fresh links in the chain of 


* * This answer is corroborated by Harris’s telegram of 27 December 
to Dr. Jameson, and in turn it explains that telegram which the 
‘* Times ” has sought to misread. The wire runs: ‘‘ Mr. Rhodes says 
‘No; not be blamed at our having 600 men at Pitsani. We have the 


then wires, Mr. Rhodes says, ‘‘ No,” so forth ; our excuse is 

enough. The Rhodes’ organs in London have tried to read this as 
if Mr. Rhodes told Dr. Jameson not to start; but these papers seem 
to forget that if Mr. Rhodes could restrain Dr. Jameson on the 27th, 
it is to be inferred that he told him to start when he did start on the 
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evidence that establishes Mr. Rhodes’s guilt. There 
are other links to be found in connexion with Pitsani. 
A little later—that is, late in November or early 
in December—two or three troops (the High Commis- 
sioner says three; other authorities, usually as well 
informed as Her Majesty's representative, say two ; let 
us, however, say three weak troops) more of the 
Chartered Company’s forces arrived at  Pitsani 
Pothlugo from Matabililand. This reinforcement was 
conducted to the south with such secresy that Sir Hercules 
Robinson did not know of their appearance on the 
scene. It is not difficult to explain the High Commis- 
sioner’s ignorance. All the negotiations for taking 
over the Protectorate and for settling the boundaries of 
Khama’s and Bathoen’s territories were conducted in 
London between Mr. Chamberlain and the Directors 
of the Chartered Company, contrary to all precedent. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new-born zeal was manifestly inju- 
dicious, for it left Her Majesty’s representatives on the 
spot ill informed, and consequently relieved them of 
responsibility. We know now that Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson on that fatal 
Sunday, 29 December, stating that an endeavour 
might be made ‘‘to force matters in Johannesburg by 
some one advancing from Bechuanaland with police.” 
Sir Hercules Robinson was further instructed to 
remind Mr. Rhodes of Articles 22 and 28 of the 
Charter, and warn him of the consequences of dis- 
regarding them. But the warning came too late, 
though it would be interesting to know what reasons 
Mr. Chamberlain had for making this astonishing pre- 
diction, which was even then in process of fulfilment. 
One thing, however, is certain—that Mr. Rhodes did not 
think it necessary to inform Sir Hercules Robinson of the 
presence at Pothlugo of those two or three additional troops of 
men. Mr. Rhodes, it will be observed, when questioned 
by Sir Hercules Robinson, did not affect ignorance of 
the coming to Pitsani of the first two troops; just as 
little can he pretend to have been ignorant of the advent 
of the other two or three troops. He knew that 
Jameson had nearly 350 men with him at Pitsani 
Pothlugo, and he kept even his friend the High Com- 
missioner in ignorance of the fact. 

This must be regarded as a further link in the chain 
of evidence establishing Mr. Rhodes’s responsibility for 
Jameson’s raid. 

We now come to a more important link in the chain. 
A firm was established at Mafeking and was called ‘‘ The 
Rand Produce and Trading Syndicate.” It is often 
spoken of now as the firm of Weil & Wolff, be- 
cause Dr. Wolff, formerly a partner of Dr. Jameson, 
at Kimberley, is the Managing Director of the Com- 
pany, and because the Weils have been known as the 
chief traders in Mafeking for the last ten years. Early 
in October (some people say in mid-September) this 
firm began establishing stores on the wayside from 
Malmani to Johannesburg, and stocking them with 
provisions for men and horses. These provision depéts 
on Jameson’s line of march were fully equipped with 
all necessaries—tinned meats and vegetables for men 
and forage for horses—six weeks before the raid took 
place. It would be interesting to know who paid 
Weil and Wolff for provisioning these depéts. Jameson 
is not supposed to be a rich man, nor have any of 
his cheques been traced. At any rate, the fact that 
these stores were established at regular intervals of 
twenty miles along the line of march disposes of the 
silly excuse that Jameson surrendered because his men 
were ‘‘ dropping from want of food.” His men were 
well taken care of, and the Boers found in their bag- 
gage, after they had surrendered, hundreds of tins of 
meat, &c. These provision depéts, too, prove that 
the raid was premeditated and carefully prepared. 
It is said that the Consolidated Goldfields Company 
paid Dr. Wolff, and Mr. Rhodes is the principal Direc- 
tor of this Company ; but we are content to believe 
that these provision stores prove premeditation, and 
that their establishment required larger sums than were 
at the disposal of Dr. Jameson or his whilom partner 
Dr. Wolff. We must now, following the sequence of 
time, take up the next link. All through November, 
men were being enlisted at the Chartered Company's 
offices in Cape Town for one year certain, and were 
being forwarded to Mafeking, there to await orders. 
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t right to have them, you know. We are sorting the B.S.A. police for 
eventual distribution, and if they are so foolish as to think you are 
threatening the Transvaal we cannot help that,” and so forth. It is 
evident from this that Dr. Jameson is pressing to be allowed to start ; 
the has probably asked ina previous and not yet published telegram, 
“*Won’t suspicion be aroused - here in Pitsani?” Harris 
‘2gth. 
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Can any one believe that Mr. Rhodes knew nothing 
of the establishment of Wolff's provision depéts, and 
nothing of the recruiting that went on in his own office 
in Cape Town? 

We now come to the most important link in our chain. 
On or about 17 December five (5) ordinary sheep-trucks,* 
with railings for the retention of sheep, were loaded at 
Kimberley in the De Beers siding ostensibly with coke. 
Never previously had coke been exported from Kim- 
berley. The trucks were consigned to a station called 
De Aar. A glance at the enclosed diagram will explain 
the position. 

On arriving at 
De Aar the desti- 


nation of these 
trucks was altered, 
De 


Kimber 
Johannesburg 


and they were ad- 
dressed to the 
“Simmer and | 
Jack Mine, Elands- Cape Town 
fontein.” Readers / 

of the ‘ Saturday . 
Review” will per- + 

haps know that the chief shareholder in the Simmer 
and Jack Mine at Johannesburg is the Consolidated 
Goldfields Company, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is the Managing Director. Bribes were freely offered 
to the railway employés along the route, in order 
to get these trucks of coke sent through with 
the utmost expedition—at all hazards by 27 Decem- 
ber, on the ground that important experiments, in 
which the coke would be required, were to be 
carried out on that date. The trucks reached their 
destination in good time; they were run into the 
Simmer and Jack siding, and there unloaded in 
the shortest time on record. They provided rifles 
and ammunition (the exact official phrase is 
“the munitions of war”) for the employés of 
the mine who were ‘ spanned in” at the Goldfields 
offices three or four days later. The fact has now 
been established in the law courts of the Cape Colony 
that these rifles were imported from England and were 
forwarded to Kimberley by the officials of the Chartered 
Company. It is asserted in Pretoria that they are all 
stamped B. S. A., precisely as the rifles of Jameson’s 
troopers were stamped. We have here the same 
phenomenon that we observed in the opportune 
purchase of Pitsani Pothlugo and in the bringing of 
troops from Matabililand to the Transvaal frontier at 
the nearest point to Johannesburg—whatever point we 
start from we are led unavoidably to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
The rifles came through the Chartered Company, whose 
Managing Director is Mr. Cecil Rhodes; the trucks 
were loaded with the rifles in Kimberley at the De Beers 
Mine, of which Mr. Rhodes is practically the master ; 
they were sent to the Simmer and Jack Mine, of 
which as Director of the Goldfields Company he is 
also the master. It is almost needless to say that Dr. 
Jameson has nothing to do with the De Beers and still 
less with the Simmer and Jack Mine and the Con- 
solidated Goldfields Company. Mr. Rhodes was the 
only person in South Africa who could plan the in- 
vasion of an independent State and take all measures 
necessary for the success of the plot. 

Let us consider another link in the chain. Three men f 
of action were in Johannesburg in the early days of 
January whose presence in the city and on the Reform 
Committee excited no little surprise. They all stayed 
with Mr. Cecil Rhodes during November and December 
at Groot Schuur, near Cape Town, and went from there 
to Johannesburg. The first is Dr. Hans Sauer, the 
brother of the Leader of the Opposition in the Cape 
Parliament, whose home is Buluwayo ; whose wife, 
family, and interests are there ; and whose arrest as a 
member of the Reform Committee in Johannesburg 
astonished everybody. The second is Dr. Oscar Sommer- 
schields, formerly, like Dr. Wolff, a partner of Dr. Jame- 
son in Kimberley, all of whose interests are in Delagoa 


: * These are probably the ‘‘ five diamonds” referred to by Harris in 
his telegram of 26 December to Colonel Rhodes. 


% Naauwpoort 


to 
Port Elizabeth 


. t Are these the ‘‘ heroes ” whose unexpected in Johan- 
nesburg caused Colonel Rhodes to wire pathetically to Bobby White 
Mafe “Inform Dr. Jameson do not send any more heroes,” and 


so forth 
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Bay, who had nothing to do with Johannesburg. The 
third is Mr. A. L. Lawley, the well-known contractor of 
the Beira Railway ; a man of conspicuous energy and 
determination ; he, too, stayed with Mr. Rhodes at Groot 
Schuur, gave out that he was returning to Beira, and 
was next heard of as a member of the Reform Com- 
mittee in Johannesburg. As all roads lead to Rome, 
so all the threads of this intrigue lead to Rhodes. 

But when we have shown motive and premeditation, 
careful preparations and an astute design, and demon- 
strated that all parts of the design centred in Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, only half of our chain dotieen is complete. 
It still remains for us to consider his behaviour when 
Jameson was about to start on his expedition, and after 
he had crossed the frontier. An accusation of guilt or 
complicity often forces a man to prove his innocence. 
Let us give Mr. Rhodes the benefit of this chance of 
clearing himself, and see how he used it. Towards 
the end of December the news that Jameson's forces 
on the border might possibly be used in Johannes- 
burg began to leak out in the mining capital. The 


rumour came to the ears of the Hon. John Faure, a . 


member of the Legislative Council of the Cape Colony, 
a friend and supporter of Mr. Rhodes in the Cape 
Parliament. His brother, the Hon. Piet Faure, was at 
that moment Colonial Secretary in Mr. Rhodes’s 
Ministry. Obviously, then, Mr. John Faure was a 
man whom it was Mr. Rhodes’s interest to conciliate. 
On 27 December Mr. John Faure telegraphed* from 
Johannesburg, where he was then staying, to Mr. 
Rhodes at Groot Schuur, telling him that it was 
rumoured that Jameson was about to cross the border, 
and begging him in the interest of peace to authorize 
him to give the rumour an official denial. It can be 
proved that Mr. Rhodes received this telegram ; it is a 
matter of fact that he never answered it. Would an 
innocent man have acted in this way? Or would he 
not at once have denied a report so well calculated 
to injure the Company of which he was Managing 
Director ? 

We now know from the Pretoria tele , that on 
27 and 28 December Mr. Rhodes and his confederates 
were brought to a pause by the news that the Johannes- 
burgers would not go on with the revolution. This is 
the probable explanation why Mr. Rhodes did not answer 
John Faure’s wire. 

In a previous article we have told how Sir Graham 
Bower, the Imperial Secretary, was going to bed on 
Sunday, 29 December, when a horseman came to his 
door with a hurriedly scribbled note from Mr. Rhodes, 
begging him to come to him at once. It was eleven 
o’clock at night ; yet Sir Graham Bower dressed him- 
self, and went forthwith on foot to Groot Schuur, a mile 
or so away. Mr. Rhodes received him in bed, and told 
him that he had had a wire from Jameson about four 
o’clock that afternoon, stating that he (Jameson) had 
been called to Johannesburg, and that he was about to 
start. Rhodes explained his dilatoriness in communi- 
cating this astonishing information by saying that he 
had wired to Jameson, telling him to return, but feared 
he (Jameson) had cut the wires, as he had had no reply. 
Nevertheless, as he had heard that Major Heany had 


_ been sent to him (Jameson) from Johannesburg, begging 


him not to go in, he hoped Jameson would turn back, 
This is the Major Heany who went to Jameson by 
way of Kimberley, and, when he missed the train at 
Kimberley, took a special train at a heavy cost on to 
Vryburg, in order to reach Jameson at Pitsani on the 
Sunday morning. If, as Mr. Rhodes declared, Major 
Heany was instructed*to beg Jameson not to invade 
the Transvaal, he showed a curious understanding ot 
his responsibility ; for he accompanied Jameson on his 
raid, and was taken prisoner by the Boers. It is almost 
impossible to ascertain the truth in this matter. It has 
been stated by the Reformers that Major Heany was 
despatched by them to tell Dr. Jameson not to come in, 
and yet he certainly accompanied Jameson. One of two 


* We have just seen the original telegram, it runs thus: ‘‘ From 
J. Faure, ieheneabem, to Right Hon. C. Rhodes, Cape Town, 
Great excitement here. It is publicly stated by members, National 
Union, you are inciting rebellion and have eight hundred police 
stationed near border. Your friends strongly urge official denial.” 
This message reached Rhodes before 2 (two) o'clock on Friday 
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alternatives must be accepted. Either Heany on his 
way to Jameson, say at Kimberley, received different 
instructions from ‘‘ Charter. Cape Town,” or on arriv- 
ing he found that Jameson had received permission to 
start from headquarters. It will be noticed that we do 
not even consider the alternative put forward in Cape 
Town by Mr. Rhodes, and since passionately reiterated 
by his friends, that ‘‘ Jameson took the bit in his teeth 
and bolted ” without Rhodes’s knowledge, much less his 
order. Our incredulousness is founded upon the Pre- 
toria telegrams; on 27 and 28 December Rhodes 
directs Jameson to wait; Jameson waits; on 28 
December Hammond wires from Johannesburg to 
Hamilton, care Stevens, Cape Town, ‘‘ We are ready 
to start printing,” and so forth. We believe that when 
that message reached Cape Town, Rhodes conveyed to 
Jameson the order to go, and we are inclined to 
believe that he sent it through Heany. He would 
be naturally reluctant to send it openly, directly, 
and he could not have wished a better messenger 
than his dependent, Heany, who had received many 
favours from him. It was probably Heany who also 
told Colonel Grey, commanding the Bechuanaland 
Border Police at Mafeking, to start that Sunday night ; 
for we find that Grey and White and Coventry led 160 
men from Mafeking into the Transvaal at nine o’clock 
that Sunday evening, and that Jameson, starting also 
on Sunday evening, met Grey and his detachment at 
Malmani Eye, twenty miles inside the Transvaal terri- 
tory, on Monday morning. Who gave Grey his 
marching orders if Heany did not? It should be 
remembered that Mafeking is eighteen or twenty miles 
distant from Pitsani Pothlugo. Evidently everything 
was ready for the start of both columns, and it was 
probably Heany who gave the word. Mr. Rhodes 
then said that he firmly believed that Jameson would 
return, and “‘ then there would be no need of any fuss.” 
Now, the mistake about Major Heany’s mission was 
not the only, nor even the chief, mistake which Mr. 
Rhodes made in this, his first communication to the 
Imperial authorities at Cape Town. He said that he 
heard from Jameson at four o’clock that day (Sunday), 
and that he was surprised at the news. It is impos- 
sible to believe that Mr. Rhodes was here telling the 
truth, or acting in good faith. The telegraph office is 
open in Cape Town, on Sundays, from g’o to 
10°0 A.M., consequently Mr. Rhodes must have 
heard from Jameson about ten in the morning, 
or as Prime Minister he must have kept the office 
open, knowing that he would probably hear some- 
thing important. The first supposition is, we be- 
lieve, the correct one. But since Mr. Rhodes 
heard from Jameson about ten o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday, and heard that he (Jame- 
son) would start that evening, why, if he did not 
approve of the raid, did he not communicate at once with 
Sir Hercules Robinson, who lives only a couple of miles 
away, so that the High Commissioner might have tele- 
graphed the same evening to Mafeking and have stopped 
the insensate invasion before the Transvaal frontier had 
been crossed? It was Mr. Rhodes’s duty as Managing 
Director of the Chartered Company to do this without 
losing a moment ; why did he delay the whole day if it 
was not to give Jameson a good start? He knew that, 
in spite of the wires being cut, the High Commissioner 
could have despatched a wire to the end of the line and 
then have had his telegram taken on by mounted 
messenger to Jameson, and so recalled him as he was 
recalled in just this way by Sir Hercules Robinson on 
the Monday. Think of it: Mr. Rhodes knew of the 
raid in time to have had it stopped before any mischief 
was done; it was his duty as Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company to have done all in his power to 
stop his subordinate, and yet he deliberately did 
nothing for thirteen hours. ct per alium fecit per se. 
Surely the blood shed at Doornkop is on this man’s 
hands. 

Circumstances themselves seem to have combined 
to demonstrate Mr. Rhodes’s guilt. The Attorney- 
General, Mr. Schreiner, a Cambridge man and the 
brother of Olive Schreiner, called = Mr. Rhodes 
that Sunday afternoon. They talked for some time, 


but Mr. Rhodes gave Mr. Schreiner no hint of what 
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had taken place on the Transvaal frontier. This piece 
of duplicity cost him a good deal within forty-eight 
hours. But, disregarding the consequences for the 
moment, one cannot help asking: Is such reticence 
consonant with innocence? Here was a member of his 
Cabinet, present with him in private, a barrister who 
could have given him the best advice, and yet Mr. Rhodes 
said nothing to him of that telegram from Jameson. 
No; he waited until it was so late at night that Sir 
Graham Bower might easily be persuaded to defer com- 
municating with Sir Hercules Robinson until the next 
day, and then he sent for him, believing that he had 
got a long start for Jameson, and yet wishing to shield 
himself. 

Having communicated the fact to Sir Graham Bower, 
and having sought to dull his activity by suggesting 
that action would probably be unnecessary, Mr. Rhodes 
shut himself up in his country house at Groot Schuur 
and did nothing for the next twenty-four hours. To 
appreciate the full significance of this extraordinary 
behaviour, our readers must know that it was Mr. 
Rhodes’s invariable custom when Prime Minister to go 
in to his office at Cape Town every day. Groot Schuur 
is only five or six miles out, and Mr. Rhodes professed 
to be fond of the drive. But on that Monday, when it 
behoved him, if innocent, to be in Cape Town in con- 
sultation with Sir Hercules Robinson and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, he left his colleagues in 
the lurch and Sir Hercules Robinson to his own 
devices. In the course of Monday, however, Mr. 
Schreiner heard the news through a zealous official at 
Mafeking : he did not believe it at first; it was too far- 
fetched for credence ; but other telegrams came. Mr. 
Rhodes was not in his office, and so Mr. Schreiner went 
out to Groot Schuur to ask him if he had heard the 
monstrous report. Yes, Mr. Rhodes had heard of it, 
and was broken down with emotion at the thought, or 
by the evidence, of his colleague’s suspicion and anger. 
It says a good deal for Mr. Rhodes that he was able to 
persuade Mr. Schreiner that at least he did not know 
that Sunday was the day fixed for the start. But 
whether Mr. Schreiner felt that Mr. Rhodes ought to 
have told him on the previous day, or that he ought to 
have done something more than immure himself at 
Groot Schuur all Monday, can only be guessed. Some 
motive of this sort was working in him, as we shall 
see when we speak of Mr. Rhodes’s conduct on Tuesday, 
the last day of 1895. 

On Tuesday there was a Cabinet Council, which Mr. 
Schreiner had insisted the night before that Mr. Rhodes 
must call, and which Mr. Rhodes had to attend. 
There he was told bluntly by Mr. Schreiner, and report 
says by others of his colleagues who did not like his 
latest methods, that he must resign or they would. It 
is said in Parliamentary circles in Cape Town, and the 
statement goes uncontradicted among those who must 
know the truth, that Mr. Rhodes answered : 

‘* But if Jameson is successful, and I bring the Trans- 
vaal and the Cape Colony together in a Customs 
Union, what then? Will you, in other words, ask me 
to resign if I see that the agricultural produce of your 
farmer-constituents finds an open market in the Trans- 
vaal?” 

Mr. Rhodes was told plainly that even in that case 
he must resign ; he who bragged that he could “ deal 
with” any one found that his bribes for once were in- 
effectual. 

Mr. Rhodes did not give up the game even after this 
rebuff. He called upon Sir Hercules Robinson ; but 
here he found himself forestalled by a man whose con- 
duct in this crisis it would be impossible to overpraise— 
we mean Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, head of the Afrikander 
Bond, and up to 31 December last a hearty friend of 
Mr. Rhodes. We said in our first article in March that 
Sir Hercules Robinson ‘‘called in Mr. Hofmeyr” on 
that Tuesday morning. It is what we heard at first, and 
if we gave our authority, our readers would not wonder 
that we accepted the statement unhesitatingly. Never- 
theless, the statement was incorrect. Mr. Hofmeyr had 
read in the ‘‘ Cape Times” of Tuesday, the 31st, that 
Jameson had crossed the Transvaal frontier with an 
armed force. It would be possible for us to show that 
this valuable piece of information was conveyed to Mr. 
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Garrett, of the ‘‘Cape Times,” by an official whose 
loyalty to Mr. Rhodes is supposed to be even more 
fervent than his loyalty to the Queen, by whom he is 
employed. But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is 
another tale. It is enough to note here that a person 
of Mr. Hofmeyr’s importance first heard of the raid 
through a communiqué in the ‘‘Cape Times.” After 
despatching a telegram of sympathy to President Kruger, 
Mr. Hofmeyr called upon Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and at once declared that the High Commissioner must 
do more than send polite messages to stop Jameson. 
The raider must be disavowed, he declared, by procla- 
mation. At first Sir Hercules Robinson hesitated ; but 
Mr. Hofmeyr was urgent, and at length Sir Hercules 
asked Mr. Hofmeyr to draft the proclamation with 
Sir Graham Bower, in the Imperial Secretary’s room. 
After this piece of work was completed, Mr. Hofmeyr 
left for home, about 12 o’clock, believing that in half 
an hour the proclamation would be on the wires to 
Johannesburg. But Mr. Rhodes, whose resignation 
was not accepted at once by Sir Hercules Robinson, 
objected strenuously to the proclamation, and sought 
to get that clause in it excised which called upon all 
subjects of H.M. the Queen not to aid nor comfort 
.ameson in any way. When Sir Hercules Robinson 
pointed out to him that this was the most important 
point and the point most insisted upon by Mr. Hof- 
meyr, Mr. Rhodes declared that he would cause the fact 
of his resignation to be known if the proclamation was 
issued. Of all the evidences of Rhodes’s guilt, none 
is more damning than this. It is acknowledged by Sir 
Graham Bower that he and Sir Hercules Robinson 
thought that if Mr. Rhodes’s resignation were known the 
effect of the proclamation would be weakened. This 
fear appears to be extravagant, but it was, undoubtedly, 
the principal reason why the proclamation was de- 
layed till nearly 5 o’clock, or, in other words, till Mr. 
Rhodes had left Cape Town for Groot Schuur. In the 
afternoon, however, somewhere about 4 o'clock, Mr. 
Hofmeyr heard from Sir Graham Bower that he was 
wanted. He went to Government House, and was deeply 
chagrined when he found that the proclamation had not 
been despatched. Sir Graham Bower alleged that he 
wanted his approval of some slight changes that had been 
made in the text; Mr. Hofmeyr at once said he would 
accept any verbal alteration, the chief point being that 
the proclamation should reach Johannesburg in time to 
prevent any co-operation between the townsfolk and 
Jameson. We shall tell in a future article how the pro- 
clamation did reach Johannesburg, and how it achieved 
the object intended by Mr. Hofmeyr. Here it is 
enough to say that, while Mr. Hofmeyr was speaking, 
Mr. Rhodes came into the Imperial’s Secretary’s room 
and began, 

have been so intimately connected with 
Jameson that I suppose if I were to say I did not order 
him to go in, people would not believe me. I have, 
therefore, tendered my resignation to the Governor, but 
he won’t accept it.” 

** Resignation won’t help you, Rhodes,” replied Hof- 
meyr; “‘ but I'll tell you what might. Get out a 
manifesto or a proclamation, whatever you like to call 
it, in your own name as Managing Director of the 
Chartered Company, repudiating Dr. Jameson, in- 
stantly dismissing him as Administrator of Rhodesia, 
and saying that if there is any criminal law that can 
reach him, it shall be put in motion against him, and 
add that there is not going to be a secret pensioning 
afterwards. Say that, and people may try to believe 
that you are not responsible for this invasion of a 
friendly State.” 

**T can’t do that,” said Rhodes; ‘‘ Dr. Jameson has 
been a great friend of mine for years.” 

** You need say no more,” retorted Hofmeyr ; ‘‘ that’s 
—_ enough—I understand,” and he turned his back on 

im. 

Now all this is not consonant with innocence on the 
part of Mr. Rhodes, and a great deal more of the same 
sort might still be told. 

It is sufficient here to recall again the fact that this 
could not have been the last meeting between Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Hofmeyr; for on 15 February, after 
reading the telegraphic report of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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speech in the House of Commons on the preceding 
evening, when the Secretary for the Colonies said that 
‘‘up to the present he believed that Mr. Rhodes was 
ignorant of Dr. Jameson’s intention to invade the 

ransvaal,” Mr. Hofmeyr authorized us to wire to 
London—‘‘ Then Rhodes must have been less frank in 
interviews with Chamberlain than in those he had with 
me after his resignation.” It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Mr. Hofmeyr’s character is so high, his in- 
tegrity and fair-mindedness so universally recognized, 
that his testimony even on so important a matter will 
be accepted without hesitation by all who know him. 
The fact that Mr. Rhodes confessed his guilt might fitly 
close our inquiry ; but, for reasons which will be patent 
to all who know the man and his usual methods of 
action, it is necessary to dispose of the medley of ex- 
planations, excuses, and justifications with which he is 
certain, as soon as his guilt is established, to try to 
befool the British public. 

The one fine trait in Iago, perhaps in all else the 
vilest character in Shakspeare, is his courage. Othello 
asks— 

** Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 

Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body ?” 
Iago answers— 
** Demand me nothing : what you know, you know : 
From this time forth I never will speak word.” 

This wolf-like resolve to die mute half redeems his 
infamy ; it throws a light as of heroism upon his 
devilishness, and makes one compare him with Hagen 
of the Niebelungen Lied, rather than with some vulgar 
villain of the police courts. 

Had Mr. Rhodes, when challenged, boldly accepted 
the responsibility for Jameson's action, one might still 
have condemned him, but one would have had to 
respect him. As it is, the man who framed the plot and 
who would doubtless have taken the lion’s share of the 
profit, had the plot been successful, threw the guilt 
and responsibility upon his lieutenant and friend, on 
whose devotion he knew he could rely. Think of it. 
So long as there was a chance of success, Rhodes held 
his tongue, though conjured to speak by Hofmeyr and 
others; but as soon as Jameson’s failure was un- 
doubted, he denied and disavowed him publicly. The 
disavowal came too late to serve any other purpose 
than that of fixing in unchangeable, shameful outline 
Cecil Rhodes’s character. 

It is our business to consider now the arguments 
such a man will use in order to get the public to pardon 
him. He who cynically allows his friend to suffer in 
his stead will not be scrupulous, we may be sure, in his 
reasoning. Already two lines of argument have been 
employed by his apologists in the press. There are those 
who compare Jameson's incursion to Drake’s attack 
on Carthagena. By such means, they cry, empires were 
created in the past, and when Englishmen become too 
timorous or too scrupulous to employ these old- 
fashioned methods, our Empire will cease to grow. 
Such a devil-may-care declaration has a certain plau- 
sibility to recommend it besides its fascinating air of 
hardihood. But its swagger can only captivate girls 
subject to green-sickness, and its plausibility does not 
withstand a casual examination. No one has yet 
denied that the one possible excuse for violence, 
whether of revolution or coup d'état, is success, as the 
only possible justification of it, is high and unselfish 
motive : to fail when violence is used for selfish ends is 
to be condemned without chance of appeal or hope of 
pity. And that the motive of the plotter was selfish 
appears from the mere fact that Rhodes never used his 
legitimate influence to mitigate the so-called grievances 
of the Outlanders in the Transvaal. 

The other line of argument is much less pretentious 
than that of the would-be buccaneers, and much more 
convincing. This and that evening paper adopt it 
when they try to persuade themselves that Rhodes 
wished to seize Johannesburg and overturn Kruger’s 
Government in order to prevent the Transvaal from 
being Germanized, and in order to add this rich country 
to the dominions of Her Majesty. This argument, re- 
inforced by the insolence of the German Emperor’s 
message to President Kruger, has disposed many 
Englishmen to excuse Rhodes and the raid. But, un- 
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fortunately for Cecil Rhodes and his instruments, the 
argument is altogether fictitious; it has, indeed, no 
relation to facts. Cecil Rhodes knows better than most 
people that Paul Kruger and the vast majority of the 
Transvaal burghers are resolved at all costs to main- 
tain the independence of their little republic. Any 
effort to coerce the Boers must tend to throw them into 
the arms of Germany. But, even if this argument had 
no weight, the facts are all against Rhodes’s de- 
fenders. Had Cecil Rhodes feared German influence 
in the Transvaal, he could easily have worked against it 
after a private understanding with Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and the Imperial Government. As Prime Minister 
of Cape Colony he could surely have exercised a 
great deal of friendly pressure upon Paul Kruger in 
favour of the Uitlanders. With Mr. Hofmeyr’s help he 
might have done almost what he would with the old 
President. But this would have brought him no per- 
sonal profit or advantage, and it did not therefore 
commend itself to his intelligence. 

There is an immense amount of fiction—to use no 
harsher word—published in England as to the way 
Dutchmen and Germans are favoured by the Transvaal 
Government in preference to Englishmen. 

Only the other day Kruger stated the central fact of 
the situation in his usual incisive way. 

**We won’t have,” he said, ‘‘Germans or French- 
men, or Englishmen for masters ; we want to be left 
alone to govern ourselves in our own way ; but, if we 
had to choose, we should prefer the English to any 
other foreigners, because we know them better.” 

Whatever interested advocates may say, all South 
Africans know that this is the simple truth, and it pos- 
sesses the invaluable property of truth, it can be 
used to explain facts that might otherwise seem 
mysterious. 

Lastly, there is a class in England who will not 
believe that Rhodes planned and directed this Raid ; 
they say, ‘‘ He must have known the Raid would fail. 
Whatever he may be he is not a fool.” But what 
Mr. Rhodes sought to gain is as clear as the fact 
that the probabilities did not appear to be against 
success. 

Had Jameson reached Johannesburg he would have 
been reinforced by Colonel Rhodes and his following, 
and would have pressed on to Pretoria: at least the 
Transvaal Government declare that they hold proofs of 
this intention. And had he captured Pretoria by a 
coup de main and overturned Kruger’s Government, Mr. 
Rhodes would soon have been on the spot ‘to deal 
with” the Boers from the ’vantage ground of the esta- 
blished fact. Jameson believed that the Maxims which 
had done such wonders against the Matabili would be 
no less effective against the Boers; he knew, too, that 
the younger generation of Boers are not the wonderful 
rifle-shots their fathers were; in fact, he looked upon 
his force as invincible. Besides, he hoped by cutting 
the telegraph wires to reach Johannesburg before 
Kruger could hear of his incoming, and from Johannes- 
burg to Pretoria costs only two hours by train. But 
unfortunately for himself, the two men who should have 
cut the wires between Zeerust and Rustenburg pre- 
ferred to get drunk and leave their work undone, 
and this omission and the patriotic eagerness and 
manful courage of the Boers brought him to ignoble 
defeat. The best laid plans go astray ; but something 
may well be risked when the prize is the possession of 
a town whose revenue amounts to about three millions 
sterling per anuum. Knowing that the average Boer 
hates and its noisy crowd of speculators 
as much as he loves his isolation and independence, 
Rhodes must have thought that he could “‘ deal with” 
them easily enough in case Jameson could hold his own 
in Johannesburg or Pretoria for even a few days. And 
success meant so much; it meant success, wonderful 
unexpected success for the Chartered Company, and 
success, too, for the Consolidated Goldfields Company. 
There are large possibilities in three millions a year ; 
and with such a revenue at his back, what might not 
an ambitious man do and become in South Africa? 
No; in planning the Jameson raid, Mr. Rhodes was 
not so foolish as some good people imagine. 

It does not seem likely even now that he will have 
to pay heavily for failure. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


By Qur Own CorRRESPONDENT 


PRETORIA, 12 April, ’96. 


"Ts prospect-here is growing more gloomy. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it appears, will not discuss any sub- 
stitution of the Convention by a treaty of commerce and 
friendship containing the most-favoured-nation clause, 
and also embodying Clause 4 of the present Conven- 
tion, UNLESS this Government agree to discuss what he 
will persist in calling ‘‘the admitted grievances of the 
Uitlanders.” This word admitted has given grave 
offence to the President. It is probable now that this 
Government will suggest leaving the Convention as it 
stands, and will merely ask for a money compensation 
for violation of territory and an assurance or guarantee 
against repetition of the Jameson raid. These can be 
claimed by international law, and, as the Convention of 
’84 will now remain, Mr. Chamberlain will fail to obtain 
any change in the status of the newcomers ; for on this 
he cannot insist without violating the Convention, as 
such a matter certainly affects z¢ernal administration. 
Of course, this position will not be considered satisfactory 
in England, but in truth Mr. Chamberlain is to blame toa 
certain extent. He seems intent upon insulting and 
pressing us instead of encouraging us; he is dudlying 
this Government instead of persuading and pacifying it ; 
he now says Her Majesty’s Government will withdraw 
the invitation. He seems to listen to people who know 
no more of South Africa than I do of Kamschatka. 
The position is most unfortunate. 

Let Mr. Chamberlain exercise patience ; let him 
wait till the Volksraad meets ; let him now not press 
Kruger to come over, but leave the invitation open. 
Above all, do not let him threaten Kruger, who will 
submit to anything but that. Kruger is brave and high- 
tempered, and threatening him will have anything but 
the desired effect. Remember that our good old Presi- 
dent’s people look upon themselves as the wronged and 
aggrieved party ; and so, in truth, they are. Nothing 
can justify the arming of Johannesburg and the inroad 
of Jameson. That Rhodes was allowed to go back to 
Rhodesia is a matter, too, that has wounded Dutch senti- 
ment. The pending Jameson trial, with the extra- 
ordinary compliments paid to the prisoner by the 
Attorney-General and the enthusiastic reception accorded 
to Jameson by the crowd, also causes the Dutch popu- 
lation to be cautious and suspicious. All people are 
waiting to see how that is going to end. Every one, 
too, seems dead against the President going to Europe. 
Therefore, let Chamberlain exercise patience, forbear- 
ance, friendliness, and tact, or there will be trouble in 
store for South Africa. We Afrikanders will have to 
right things ourselves, and we will, if left to ourselves. 
There is now no other course open. 

Another fact that has intensified suspicion and dis- 
trust is the knowledge which this Government professes 
to have, that about a fortnight ago it was —— 
thought advisable to send out a large body of Britis 
troops to South Africa under pretext of the Matabele 
rising. The Transvaal Government declares that it 
knows how and who stopped the despatch of these 
troops. The pretext of a Matabele rising is another 
Chartered dodge to have troops sent out, and so inflame 
the public mind against the independence of the Republic, 
in order to cover the misdeeds of Rhodes cum suis by a 
most detestable and diabolical civil war in South Africa! 
The marvel is that this people is so quiet and patient. 
They are, however, very determined—of that there is 
not the least doubt. Cannot the English people see that 
this Matabele rising is due altogether to the fact that 
Jameson stripped the country of troops in order to raid 
the Transvaal? Surely the Chartered plotters have sown 
the wind, and are now reaping the whirlwind. Kruger’s 
offer of assistance to protect women and children in 
Matabeleland is a splendidly instructive commentary on 
the alleged pretext that Jameson raided the Transvaal 
in order to protect defenceless women and children in 
Johannesburg. Verily, the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges ! 
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REVIEWS. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. 


**The Heart of a Continent.” By Captain Frank E. 
Younghusband, C.I.E. London: John Murray. 
896. 


I 
io is a volume of travels which may be unre” 
servedly recommended for brightness and intelli- 
nce; a record of arduous exploration, gallantly 
undertaken and successfully accomplished, commencing 
with 1886 and ending with an interesting contribution 
to contemporaneous history in the Pamirs, where the 
author came into collision with the Russians, and in 
Chitral, where he successfully played many parts—as 
a military officer, a political agent, and a special corre- 
-spondent of the ‘‘Times.” The merit of Captain 
Younghusband’s work has been acknowledged by the 
= of the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical 
ociety, the highest honour which any European ex- 
plorer can covet; and he fortunately possesses what 
many travellers have lacked—a picturesque, concise, 
and well-balanced style of writing, which makes his 
book interesting from the first page to the last. In 
1886, in company with Mr. James, of the Indian Civil 
Service, an accomplished and courageous explorer, he 
visited the ‘‘ Ever White Mountain” on the border of 
China and Corea, and the following year made his 
memorable journey from Pekin across the Gobi Desert 
and Chinese Turkistan to Yarkand, returning to India 
by the Mustagh Pass. In 1889 he was employed in the 
exploration+of Hunza and the valley of the Yarkand 
river, and the passes in that almost unknown district ; 
in 1890 in the Pamirs, and from 1892 to 1895 in 
Hunza and Chitral, of which country he has given 
a most valuable account. The vast area over which 
his explorations extend, and the long period which they 
have occupied, make it impossible to do more, in a brief 
review, than to note a few points of interest which may 
encourage readers to follow the adventurous wanderings 
of the author. 

The Heart of the Continent of Asia possesses a 

eater fascination than any other part of the world ; 

or here was the origin of the Aryan race, whence it 
spread south and west, and here the earliest civilization, 
long since overwhelmed by political revolution, bar- 
barism, and climatic and physical changes. Still the 
mysterious continent guards many of its ancient secrets, 
by mountain barriers the highest and most difficult, by 
pathless deserts exposed to alternate extremes of heat 
and cold, by the ferocity of the nomadic tribes and the 
refusal of the settled communities to allow the visits 
of strangers. Although much has been done in the 
generation by men like Captain Younghusband, 

is uncle, Robert Shaw, and the unsurpassed explorer 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, Pundit Nain Singh, to 
explore and map out the mountainous regions north of 
India, yet some parts of the continent are more inac- 
cessible than they were two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when Jesuit missionaries visited the sacred city of 
Lhasa, and where, in 1719, a Capucin friar, Francisco 
Orazio, with twelve of his brethren, founded a mission 
which flourished for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Lhasa, with its ancient monasteries and twenty thousand 
Buddhist monks, is closed to European travellers, and 
even Mr. Bogle, deputed to Thibet, in 1774, as Envoy, 
by Warren Hastings, who established most cordial rela- 
tions with the Lama, was not permitted to enter the holy 
city. The only Englishman who has succeeded in reach- 
ing and residing in Lhasa for several months was Mr. 
Manning, a solitary traveller without official position 
or countenance. He was finally expelled under orders 
from Pekin, and returned to India in 1812, since which 
time the only Europeans who have visited Lhasa are 
the adventurous French missionaries MM. Huc and 
Gabet, who, in 1844, after terrible hardships, succeeded 
in reaching and remaining a month in the Thibetan 
capital. 

The nature of the difficulties, dangers, and privations 
of Central Asian travel may be understood from the 
account of Captain Younghusband’s march of 1,255 
miles across the Desert of Gobi, from Kwei-hwa-cheng, 


| 400 miles west of Pekin, to Hami, the border town of | 
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Chinese Turkistan. The journey through this terrible 
wilderness occupied seventy days, the gallant-hearted 
Englishman having no other companions than one 
Chinese servant, the camel-man who acted as a guide, 
and his Mongol assistant. This route had never been 
before, nor has it been since, traversed by a European, 
though portions of the Gobi Desert have been crossed 
and described by Prijevalsky, Piassetsky, and other 
travellers. From Hami, Captain Younghusband had a 
most interesting journey through the whole length of 
Turkistan to Yarkand, where, in accordance with the 
suggestion of Colonel Bell, V.C., who had preceded 
him, he turned aside from the well-known and barren 
route by Leh to India to try the unexplored, but direct, 
road by the Mustagh Pass to Balistan and Kashmir. 
With the unconquerable spirit of the true explorer, this 
new adventure delighted our author, and the most 
fascinating chapters of the book are those which de- 
scribe his almost incredible difficulties on the glaciers 
and ice-slopes of the Mustagh Pass, the last three days 
of the journey being days of agony, for his native boots 
were worn through till the bare skin of his feet was 
exposed, and he had to hobble along on his toes or 
heels to save the worn-out parts by the balls of his feet 
from the sharp stones and rocky débris of the glacier. 
Admirably was Captain Younghusband served by 
his native servants, and, in subsequent expeditions, by 
his Gurkha escort. Sir William Conway and other 
mountaineers have borne ungrudging testimony to the 
incomparable qualities of the Gurkhas in mountain 
exploration. Courageous, hardy, light-hearted, and 
devoted, no difficulties depress their spirits or are too 
great for their ingenuity and resource. The first meet- 
ing of Russian and English exploring parties upon the 
borderlands of India was when, in 1889, Captain Young- 
husband with his Gurkhas met Captain Grombtchersky 
and his Cossacks in the valley of the Yarkand river ; 
and an amusing account is given of the anxiety of the 
Gurkhas to impress the Russian commander that, 
although they were small men, the rest of their regi- 
ment, who probably averaged 5 ft. 6in., were at least 
6 ft. in height. On the Cossacks the Gurkhas looked with 
some contempt, as being less well paid and equipped 
than themselves; but this feeling Captain Younghusband 
did not share, for he considered the Cossacks hardy, 
efficient soldiers, and as good material as any officer 
could desire. When he parted from his escort they 
told him that before leaving the regiment the head 
native officer had told them that if anything happened 
to him on the journey they were about to undertake, 
not a single one of them was to return to disgrace the 
name of the regiment to which they belonged. They 
must not come back without their officer. There is 
little wonder that Captain Younghusband expresses 
in warm terms his admiration of, and attachment to, 
these splendid little soldiers, of whom it is to be wished 
that our Indian army contained a larger proportion. 
Captain Younghusband was impressed, as many other 
travellers in Central Asia have been, with the friendli- 
ness and courtesy of Russian officers to Englishmen, 
and there is no doubt that, however antagonistic the 
Foreign, Offices of Petersburg and St. James’s may 
sometimes be, and however much the interests of the 
two nations may clash from the Bosphorus to Corea, 
there is a natural sympathy between the two peoples, 
partly due to ancient alliance and friendship, and in 
part to similarity in character and disposition. The 
superficial Russian noble may chiefly delight in Paris 
boulevards and the coulisses of French theatres; but 
the serious, sad heart of Russia beats more in unison 
with England, and it will be a misfortune if imaginary 
political exigencies are always allowed to thrust apart 
those who were intended to be friends. Captain Young- 
husband's agreeable experience of Russians was hardly 
affected by his peremptory expulsion from the Pamirs 
by Colonel Yonoff, acting under orders from Peters- 
burg. He was not even allowed to return direct to 
India, but was deported to Chinese territory ; while 
his assistant, Lieutenant Davison, still more summarily 
treated, was marched back from the Alichur Pamir to 
Turkistan. But this unpalatable duty was performed 
by the Russian officers with all courtesy in the case of 
both officers, who soon had a pleasant revenge in re- 
turning to India by a new and unknown pass, all recog- 
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_nized routes having been prohibited by agreement with 
the Russian commander; while the Russian Ambassador 
in London apologized for what it was convenient to call 
the illegal action of Colonel Yonoff, and the district 
from which Younghusband was expelled, as being 
Russian territory, has since been declared by Russia, 
in the Pamir agreement, to be beyond the sphere of 
Russian influence. 

The Chitral chapters are well worth perusal, and a 
vivid picture is drawn of the life of the author during 
several months in this ice-bound region, where ingress 
and egress are alike impossible in the winter, but which 
wakes to beauty with the coming of April, when the 
valley is white with the bloom of apricot, apple, pear, 
and peach, and the sad people recover their light- 
heartedness and laughter with the return of the sun. 
But nothing that is stated by Captain Younghusband 
inclines us to alter the opinion that we have several 
times deliberately expressed, that the Chitral adventure 
was a grave political blunder in the present financial 
condition of India, and that the two or three millions 
spent thereon have been wasted. That Captain Young- 
husband was one of the military advisers of the expedi- 
tion, and that his opinion carried weight, may be 
assumed as probable, and his book shows his good 
sense and his honesty. But to an imperfectly informed 
Government intelligence is more dangerous than 
stupidity, unless it be allied to a wide experience ; and 
the recent Chitral policy is but a new illustration of the 
manner in which clever political and military officers on 
a remote border can force the hand of a Government 
not one member of which has any effective or practical 
knowledge of the North-West Frontier. Ever since, 
to the amusement of experts, Ministers in Parliament 
have been vainly trying to pick up and piece together 
the fragments of their broken promises. Captain 
Younghusband describes a climb which he took, with 
Lieutenant Bruce, to a peak from which was obtained a 
magnificent bird’s-eye view of Chitral and the surround- 
ing country—a sea of mountains that rose ridge 
after ridge, to the distant horizon, with the Tirich Mir, 
25,000 ft. high, towering above them all. Nature 
has barred this region against hostile invasion, and 
the strength and wealth of England may be better 
expended on more vulnerable points of our extended 
empire. 


A NEW EDITION OF THUCYDIDES. 


‘*Thucydides.” Book III. By A. W. Spratt, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: 1896. 


E may declare at once that this edition is, in our 

opinion, done excellently well. The introduction, 
though very short, is quite interesting. The various 
grammatical points are handled in a way which proves 
the editor to be by taste and aptitude a grammarian. 
The translations are exquisitely executed, and there is 
no sign of that stunted sense of literary beauty which is 
often found in connexion with even high scholarship, 
and which made Paley translate orvyepad . . 
Aéekrpwv Sdvpwv, ‘an odious quarrel about a double 
bed ” (Eur. ‘* Andr.,” 122). One sees with satisfaction 
that Mr. Spratt is bold enough to affix a mark of inter- 
rogation when he ascribes the ‘‘ Constitution of Athens” 
to Aristotle. 

One naturally turns first to those amazing chapters 
82-84 in which Thucydides traces in such a masterly 
fashion the rise of the revolutionary spirit in Greece, 
taking for his text the savage party strife in Corcyra, 
which was the America of ancient Greece, at least in so 
far as it afforded a type of the furthest development of 
democracy. From this point of view Corcyra was 
happily pilloried by a conservative of the Old Comedy 
in a verse which we will not English— 

The great difficulties with which chapters 82 and 83 
are studded meet with concise but thoroughly adequate 
treatment. But we cannot feel satisfied as to the 
genuineness of chapter 84. It is usually condemned on 
the ground (1) of the paucity of scholia on it, though it is 
found in all MSS. ; (2) of the absence of allusion to it by 
grammarians, and especially by Dionysius, who has 
elaborately criticized the whole Thucydidean passage. 
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Cobet is the mightiest champion of those who condemn 
the chapter, while those who defend its genuineness have 
their strongest ally in Shilleto, who would not hear of 
Arnold’s theory of a Christian author, some Byzan- 
tine of the sixth or seventh century. The dig. 
tion seems to us to be decisive against it. The anomalies 
are often nearly to be paralleled in Thucydides; but 
when a closer examination proves that the parallelism 
is only apparent, we have the best possible grounds for 
suspecting an imitator who overdid the obscurity of his 
model. For instance, aman is said to “‘ afford (occasion 
of) revenge” to his enemies—that is, to lay himself 
open to reprisals. Can this be expressed by ripwpiav 
mapacyeiy? Yes, say some editors, because in 222 
mapéxev means ‘to lead to detection.” Surely 
in the latter case we have a bold, in the former an 
impossible, use of rapéyer. Again, it is admitted that 
8a wafovs could not mean “‘ passionately” in Thucy- 
dides (and this is certainly what the writer of the 
ree meant). But are matters mended by takin 

a mafovs to mean ‘‘amidst a reign of terror” 
Thucydides was not the writer to set down ‘ under 
suffering” if he meant either ‘‘in a reign of terror” 
or even “‘impelled by hardship.” No successful at- 
tempt has been made to find a parallel for dradevcig 
épyns in the sense of ‘‘blind rage,” and surely 
Bddrroveav icyiv is forcible feebleness itself. There 
is no such insuperable difficulty as regards ex- 
pression in the two foregoing and certainly genuine 
chapters. Perhaps the harshest usage is 6 xaAeraivor, 
for ‘‘ the lover of violence,” ‘‘the advocate of strong 
measures.” But we do not think it necessary to force 
this meaning on the word, which may, well bear its 
natural meaning. It is a characteristic of some 
societies, and one which may well have been observed 
by the subtile and profound Thucydides, to accept 
every injurious charge and to regard with suspicion the 
attempt to disprove it. In illustration of this trait in 
human nature we will give an anecdote from Martineau’s 
‘* Society in America,” told in the recently published 
Confidences of Locker-Lampson. When the political 
contest between Adams and Jackson was at its height, a 
supporter of Adams told Miss Martineau that a report 
had been circulated by the other side that Adams had 
married a daughter of George III. This would ruin his 
chances. ‘‘ Why then,” said Miss Martineau, ‘‘do you 
not contradict a report so plainly false and incredible ? ” 
‘* That,” replied Adams’s partisan, ‘‘ would be of no use 
at all. They will believe anything, and unbelieve 
nothing. Our only chance will be to admit that Adams 
did marry a daughter of George III., but we must 
swear that Jackson married two of them.” 

We have spent most of our space on these chapters ; 
but they are the most interesting and most trying to the 
editor, who certainly survives triumphantly the test of 
his treatment of them on the whole, as well as the other 
difficult and interesting problems which the book pre- 
sents. 


A GUIDE TO BROKEN ENGLISH. 


** Polyglott-Kuntze : Schnellste Erlernung jeder 
Sprache ohne Lehrer. Englisch. Mit genauer 
Angabe der Aussprache.” Berlin: Koeln: Leipzig : 
Albert Ahn. 1896. 


a S° you want to learn English,” said the bookstall- 

man at Cologne to the purchaser. ‘‘ No,” was 
the reply, after turning over a few leaves, ‘‘ but this is 
the first guide-book to broken English that I have yet 
been fortunate enough to find.” And it is, indeed, a 
treasure. Each page has three columns, the first in 
German, the second in ‘‘ the English language,” and 
the third headed ‘‘ Aussprache: szi inglisch lan- 
guetsch.” 

The second column is not immaculate, as may be 
judged by a few specimens taken at random: ‘‘ Waiter, 
do we not get any pastry ?” ‘‘ Isthere also such a book 
for Englishmen to learn foreign languages ? "—we hope 
not. ‘‘ Breakfast at eight o’clock and thirty minutes in 
the morning.” ‘* Do you know that flag? Yes, it is 
an English.” ‘* When shall you move in, Sir? Imme- 
diately, I only will fetch my luggage from the station.” 
‘*T want washing-water.” ‘‘ Freight, duty and insu- 
rance has to be paid by you.” ‘‘Vinager.” ‘A postal 
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card.” “Alright.” ‘‘ This piece of meat has to many 
bones.” ‘‘I believe it is to-day the 26 of May.” Then 
Flushing is rendered Vlissingen, ‘* Geschaftsbesuch 
eines Kaufmanns” is ‘‘ a merchant’s call in a business,” 
‘‘auf der linken Seite des Schiffs” becomes ‘‘ on the 
backboard” (pronounced ‘‘ backboard”), ‘‘ ein Leucht- 
feuer” is ‘‘ a light-fire,” ‘‘muscheln” are “shells,” a 
castle at chess is a “‘ rock,” and the suits at cards are 
** heart, diamond, cross, club.” 

But it is in the third column that the fun becomes 
fastest and most furious. The pronunciation of “ is 
very simple. You put the tip of your tongue to your 
upper teeth, if you are fortunate enough to sand 
any, and then you just lisp sz. It is really very easy 
when you knowhow. Butwisharder. In some words 
you must preface the German w with au; gw¢, for in- 
stance, is sometimes ‘‘uwell,” and you should say 
“‘uwuster szohs”” when you want Worcester Sauce, and 
“‘uwafers ” for wafers; but asa rule it is quite suffi- 
cient to pronounce the w German fashion, like an Eng- 
lish v. For instance, at ‘‘sze likker schopp,” when 
“‘sze bahr mahd” asks ‘‘ Watt du ju leik tu hahrv, 
dschentl’min?” you need have no compunction about 
answering ‘‘ E rei wiszki.” You will be perfectly under- 
stood. Nor need English conversation ever present 
difficulties to an intelligent foreigner. He may say 
** Hau du ju du?” or ‘* Hau is biss ness ?” or ‘‘ Hau arr 
juh, mei gérl?” and he may reply to similar amenities 
with ‘‘ Szank ju, werri well,” ‘* Ex-kjuhs mi, ei Am werri 
biissi,” or ‘‘ Guhd bei, mei beu,”’ while if inclined to ex- 
cessive affability he may add, “ mei regards tu jur 
lahdi.” And the book will enable him to enjoy a menu 
** énszérpahszd in ellegansz and finnisch,” whenever he 
is ‘“‘hongri.” There are ‘‘ plémm-pédding,” aspera- 
gész,” ‘‘szalat,” ‘“‘hasch” (hash), ‘‘ Krah-fisch,” 
** szomm of szatt (=that) freid fisch,” ‘‘ 4 motten schopp 
wisz potitohs,” ‘‘ himm and eggs,” wonn ham szand- 
witsch,” ‘‘ pork fiht ” (feet), ‘‘ dschim” (jam), and many 
other dainties. When he is “ szérrsti” he can have 
‘**ahlszo szommszing tu drink,” but he must remember 
that ingland ju hahftu pa immidschatli on riszih- 
wing ” (spelt ‘‘ reciving” in the second column). This is 
not the only English custom unveiled for the edification of 
the gentle German, for we learn that “‘szehr is hollida all 
ower Inglind: sze Bank hollidi. As sze Bank of 
Ingland kihps herr offisses kloszed, aall osser mard- 
schants du sze szam ; szis is An ohld englisch késtem ” ; 
to which we reply with the next sentence ‘ Sziss is 
njuh tu mi; ei did not noh szatt.” 

Even the mysteries of ‘‘sze literitschér” and ‘‘sze 
laundresz” are laid bare. In order to be well read you 
should ask ‘‘ Haff ju redd sze tu dahs njuhs paper?” 
or ‘* Du ju prifér szi dschérman orr szi frensch litera- 
tschor ?” ; to which the obvious answer is, ‘‘ Ei prifér 
szi works of inglisch oothers” (authors) ‘‘ tu szohs of 
ahl oszer nahschens.” In order to be well washed you 
have only to say, “ Hier is sze list of mei wasching,” 
and read out ‘‘Szrih schérrts, foor pahrs of Kéffs, 
wonn doszen pockethandkertschihfs.” From the latter 
item this might be taken for at least a fortnight’s allow- 
ance, but that we are puzzled to account for so much 
underclothing in the list. There is also a table of 
** Klohszes and neszessiari szings.” 

If you are “‘ werri ill” you send for ‘‘ sze fisi schenn,” 
and say ‘‘ Szofftli! du nott totsch mi! ei hahw eh pahn 
in mei biick, dokter,” whereupon ‘‘sze fisi schenn” 
replies ‘‘Schoh mi juhr tong.” If you have only ‘“‘e 
kahf” (cough) or ‘‘eh szohr szroht,” you may go to 
** szi Apposzi kerri,” and ask him prettily, ‘‘ Plihsz will 
ju pripehr szis meddeszihn forr mi,” or ‘ Plihsz, 
will ju giw mi forr feif zents kemmomeil tih, e dohsz ef 
kastor eul, Ann euntment, eh weszikaterri, sze consti- 
e porgativ, deiairia, e szeddlitz pouder.” 

ome of these requests may puzzle him ; but that is his 
affair. If you ‘‘ hahf e mohst terribl tuhsz ahk,” you 
** mést gett sze tuhsz stuffd.” 

At ‘‘sze koffi hausz,” you may turn to ~~ neigh- 

bour and say ‘‘ Du juh plah at kards, szorr? Well, let 


Oss mik e gihm. Du juh plah skat, szérr?” After- 
wards you may console him by remarking ‘‘ Ju haw 
lost, ei haw wonn,” which, if redundant, is at least 
satisfactory. 

. It is also interesting to note that one should pro- 
nounce cloves ‘‘ kluhs,” pier ‘‘ peir,” and lamb “ lamp.” 
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On the whole, we are inclined to surmise that the 
favourite reply to most of the remarks contained in the 
book will be “‘ Exkjus mi, bétt ei du nott Snderstand 
watt ju szih.” 


A QUEEN’S COMEDY. 


‘‘The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” By Martin 
T. S. Hume. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


ie will surely be deemed excessive praise when the 
author of this book refers to the heroine thereof as 
‘‘the greatest sovereign that ever occupied the English 
throne.” Nevertheless, it would be hard to overestimate 
all that we owe as a nation to the nerve and sagacity of 
Elizabeth Tudor. At the least she saved her country 
from becoming a tool in the hands of Catherine 
de’ Medici or a toy under the heel of that truculent 
foe, Philip of Spain. And, further, it is not to be denied 
that she gave security and prestige to the Protestant 
faith in the very teeth of Catholic Christendom, and it 
is doubtless for this reason that ‘‘good,” instead of 
‘* great,” has since served to hold the abbreviation of 
‘*Queen Bess” in the memory of posterity. The 
student of history has, on the other hand, no less 
momentous reasons for his delight in her, especially if 
the traditional lustre of the sixteenth century is a fetich 
anda consolation to him. That its light never failed to 
its expiring hour in England was due to Elizabeth. 
She quickened the pulse of life ; made statecraft more 
crafty. Yet she ruled through her womanhood, not in 
spite of it, and with her femininized diplomacy outwitted 
the world. The princes of the earth sought her in 
marriage as vainly as a moth pursues a star. But 
Elizabeth continued to sit at the receipt of homage, 
dangling the bait of her doubtful maidenhood, while her 
people prospered exceedingly. 

Like most women of mark, she began early to learn 
the game of love in the circumvention of dishonour- 
able suitors; though, after Thomas Lord Seymour’s 
folly had brought him to the a the Princess 
Elizabeth suffered an interlude of circumspection while 
her sister Queen Mary’s marriage was discussed. It 
was not until after Mary’s death and Elizabeth's suc- 
cession to a somewhat insecure sovereignty that the 
roll of her suitors numbered royal scions as well as 
English nobles. Philip II., who was anxious to tighten 
his grip upon his dead wife’s dominions, offered first 
the Archduke Ferdinand and then himself as consort. 
She had, however, already adopted the tactics which 
she ever after adhered to. Although she was, as Mr. 
Hume tells us, ‘quite coquettish” with the Spanish 
Minister, ‘‘ he felt that he was outwitted. He could 
get no information as he did in the last reign.” Indeed 
her councillors were as much in the dark as to her 
serious intentions as every one else. The majority of 
her subjects were opposed to any foreign marriage 
which would be likely to reinstate the lost Catholic 
supremacy, and would have been glad to see the —— 
espoused to an English noble, even to that foolish old 
fop, the Earl of Arundel, who happened to be the 
premier peer of the realm. Sir William Pickering was 
also a favoured candidate at that time, but his star 
began to pale as Lord Robert Dudley’s ascended, though 


the strength of his influence over Elizabeth had not 


then waxed portentous. Prince Eric of Sweden seems 
to have had aspirations, but a bungling ambassador 
brought them speedily to nought. In’'spite of his wealth, 
he was not entertained seriously as a claimant for the 

ueen’s hand, partly on account of the support which 
the Archduke Ferdinand’s proposal suddenly acquired 
both from Spain and from Dudley’s enemies in England. 
The Queen herself, however, resolutely refused to 
commit herself. Her insatiable vanity, as well as con- 
siderations of policy, prevented her giving definite dis- 
couragement to any of her suitors; while her secret 
disinclination to the marriage tie made every suit hope- 
less. If her heart pleaded for any, it was probably for 
Dudley ; but he satisfied neither her cupidity nor her 
ambition. On the other hand, an alliance with a foreign 

tentate was rendered almost impossible on the score 
both of residence and religion. If she decided to marry 
any nominee of Spain, the Protestant party in the State 
would probably have wrested the crown from her head. 
Of this danger Elizabeth was certainly well aware ; thus 
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- both pride and prudence combined to keep her unwed, 
_ though scarcely unapproachable, if any credence is to 
_ be given to the scandal that has survived. 

In her desire to prevent a permanent alliance between 
England and Austria, which in those days meant Spain, 
Catherine de’ Medici offered her three sons in turn to 
mate with Elizabeth. Charles IX. grew quickly restive 
under her amiable indecision, and deserted her for an 
easily arranged marriage with the Austrian Emperor’s 
daughter, leaving the field open for his brother, then 
Duke of Anjou. His effeminate face seemed to have 
caught Elizabeth’s fancy ; though, being a mere tool in the 
hands of a bigoted priesthood, he demanded concessions 
in favour of Catholicism which the Queen of Protestant 
England dared not grant. But when the religious 
difficulty nullified the negotiations, Catherine still 


_ hoped that Elizabeth might ‘‘ phantasy” her youngest 


born, the Duke of Alengon, though his sixteen years 
accorded but ill with the Queen’s thirty-nine. In spite, 
however, of the disparity—or perhaps because of it— 
this last proposal was destined to bring England within a 
hair’s-breadth of having a French Catholic king-consort. 
Alencgon was fortunate in his choice of an ambas- 
sador, one Jean de Simier, a courtly knave who 
‘soage ae his master’s cause with the same eloquence as 
e pleaded his own. So when the youthful suitor was 
lured over to England in person, Elizabeth extended to 
him the favour she had already bestowed upon his 
emissary. For a time it seemed that her passion for 
this boy would lead her into the bonds of a permanent 
alliance almost against her will. Her apprehensive 
Ministers and her dismayed subjects seem to have 
regarded a marriage as inevitable. Alengon certainly 
appears to have played the game with spirit, but the 
Queen was not to be persuaded to let her judgment 
wait upon her fancy. She shipped Alencon off to a 
fruitless war in the Netherlands when he became un- 
leasantly importunate, and eventually death delivered 
er from the danger of either his devotion or his 
enmity. 
With Alengon the long line of Elizabeth’s suitors 
came to an end. She had refused all the eligible 
inces of Europe, and Dudley, then Earl of Leicester, 
d ceased to hope that she would raise him to the 
purple as a last pledge of her love. He was, in fact, 
no hero, having been bought by all the aspirants to 
her hand in turn. But, though she had done with 
marriage, she had not done with love, and the wane of 
her legendary beauty brought no abatement of her 
appetite for admiration. Yet the senile amours of her 
last years are powerless to obscure the glory of her 
reign or the masterly policy which was the first making 
of modern England. The weakness as well as the 
force that were in her wrought equally for the stability 
of her throne and the discomfiture of her enemies. She 
wore ‘‘the purple and the queendom and the gold” as 
became a great sovereign. She ruled as a strong man 
armed whose most effective weapon was the frailty of 
the everlasting feminine in herself. 


FICTION. 


** Stripped of the Tinsel.” By J. E. Muddock. London: 
Digby, Long, & Co. 1896, 

‘* A Master of Fortune.” By Julian Sturgiss. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 

‘*Tregarthen.” By G. Norway. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1896. 

** The Romance of his Picture.” By Sydney Pickering. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co. 1895. 


HERE is something pathetic in a novel like 

** Stripped of the Tinsel,” with its overload of 
intense conviction, its laboured detail and conscientious 
wealth of pages. To read it is a liberal education—in 
patience ; to write it was probably the honest hard work 
of many months. The author’s discoveries in psycho- 
logy and morals are the most primitive of truisms. His 
ialogue is ludicrously stilted throughout, his characters 
are pitifully wooden. Yet, in spite of all, the earnest- 
ness of the spirit shames brutality of criticism, and the 
evident good intention that shows itself in every line 
, ought to count for righteousness, if hopeless to redeem 
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the style. The reviewer has to steel his heart against 
everything but the feeble effect of the book, and ignore 
the laborious steps by which that effect has been reached. 

‘*A Master of Fortune” deals with a quixotic youth 
who is heir to a large income, conditional on the 
will of the invariable childless uncle. Finding that 
disgraceful slums exist on his future property, the 
youth presents himself before his uncle, and lectures 
him soundly: he then repudiates the fortune alto- 
gether, and goes off to America. Somewhere towards 
the end of the book the idea suddenly strikes him that 
he might possibly have spent a million or two on the 
slums with advantage to them. His adventures in 
Colorado are amusing enough. The lady stock-gambler, 
who supplies the serious love interest of the tale, does 
not strongly attract us. On the whole, the ‘‘ Master 
of Fortune” is not a failure, if nothing very striking in 
the way of a success. 

‘* Tregarthen ” is one of the wholesomest of stories, 
dealing with a “breezy” family of girls and boys, 
typically English, without the insipidity occasionally 
weakening the type. Their love-affairs and various 
scrapes are most brightly told, and the people they 
come in contact with are sketched with decided clever- 
ness and humour. The legal part of the plot, which 
deals with a disputed inheritance, appears to us a little 
ears and the only feeble part of quite a pleasant 

ok. 

‘‘The Romance of his Picture” has a good deal of 
originality of idea, and some power is shown in the 
carrying out of it. Lesbia Trewarvas, a beautiful girl of 
good birth, passes herself off as a Cornish peasant-girl, 
and, for a freak, poses as paid model to a young 
artist, deceiving’ him entirely by her clever assumption 
of the local accent. He meets her later at a country 
dance and complications ensue, a fiancée of his own 
being not the least of them. The said fiancée is 
obliging enough to embrace somebody else within a 
yard of the horrified but greatly relieved lawful 
claimant to her embraces: whereupon he gives her “‘a 
bit of his mind” and blamelessly retires in search of 
the beautiful Lesbia. There is a well-sustained interest 
in the story and some spirited writing here and there. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Classes and Masses ; or, Wealth, Wages, and Welfare in the 
United Kingdom.” By W. H. Mallock. London: A. & C. 
Black. 1896. 


R. MALLOCK is the Sir Arthur Sullivan of economics. He 
is constantly told how much he could do in serious contri- 
bution to his art if he liked, but he prefers to write for his own 
audience, and give the public these delightful little works, well 
within its understanding, that no one but himself could 
write. In “Classes and Masses” we have a handbook for 
practical people, with the modest aim of instructing persons 
engaged in political work and political speaking as to some of 
the main facts and principles underlying the economic condi- 
tion of the people. He proves such points as these: that 
pauperism is decreasing ; that nearly the whole of the ad- 
vantages gained during the past half-century have gone to the 
working classes ; that the lot commonly called the “lot of the 
poor” is the normal lot of human life ; that the “living wage” 
cannot be more than the sum which a man who pays no rent 
can extract by his own labour from the worst soil under culti- 
vation ; that wages depend upon prices, not prices on wages ; 
and concludes the book with the significant statement that, 
“ should a man wish to identify the points in the social system 
which are unalterable, he will find them in the very points 
which Socialists and similar reformers most desire to alter.” 
We are, of course, thankful for clear and charming exposition 
such as we always find in Mr. Mallock’s books, but we cannot 
help again deploring the limits which he puts upon himself. 


“The Science of Money.” By Alexander Del Mar. Second 
Edition. London: Effingham Wilson. 1896. 


This second edition is doubled in size, and revised in so many 
respects as to have little resemblance to the former edition, 
published in 1885. Mr. Del Mar is an acute and picturesque 
writer, with a weaknéss for erudition and the methods of con- 
troversy. But he has always been somewhat impatient of the 
slow methods of science ; witness his writing his “ History of 
the Precious Metals, from the Earliest Times to the Present,” 
in a mining country, “cut loose from technical books,” to quote 
his own words. He shows little knowledge of economic writings 
since Mill and Bastiat, and writes suggestive and interesting 
dissertations on value without any idea, eet of the 
recent vast literature on that subject. us his books, 
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thoagh, marked by great ability, require that strong digestion 
which is none the worse for some questionable elements in the 
fare, and they scarcely rank as serious contributions to the science 
of money, however valuable they may be as materials for such. 


“A Financial Atonement.” By B. B. West. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1896. 


The Jabez Balfour episode has much to answer for ; among 
others, financial novels like this. Mr. West seems to think that 
there is romance enough in the doings of an unscrupulous 
company-promoter to dispense with the human interest which 
is supposed to be the primary one in the novel. His hero, Mr. 
Arthur Brigges, who is, of course, of low extraction, a Dissenter, 
and with one soft spot in an otherwise cold-blooded personality, 
gets, by dint of financial genius, the same body of shareholders 
to subscribe successively for such preposterous companies as 
the Convertible-Church-Music-Hall-and-Chapel Association, the 
Metropolitan and Suburban Cats-Vacation-Boarding Company, 
&c. Whilst he is attending a dying sister these companies 
burst up, and Mr. Brigges stands “mute, impassive, his 
face set like a flint,” confronting “the hoots, the jeers, the 
curses ” of the infuriated shareholders. “All that he said was, 
as if talking to himself : ‘ May I perish, body and soul, but they 
shall be paid.’” How he “atones” by committing a dozen or 
so colossal crimes, and amassing thereby a fabulous number of 
millions, pays the shareholders off in full by cheque, and dies 
on the platform when announcing his restitution, we shall leave 
the reader to find out for himself—if he thinks it worth while. 


“History of New Zealand.” By G. W. Rusden. 3 vols. 
Second edition. Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, & Slade. 
1895. 

People who are interested in the history of New Zealand will 
not necessarily find much to excite them in the personal woes 
of Mr. Rusden, or his private views of General Gordon’s 
mission to, and betrayal in, Khartoum. In the first edition of 
his History Mr. Rusden made a very serious mistake. On the 
authority of a statement furnished to him by a governor, who 
in his turn made it on the authority of a bishop, he d 
that Maori women were maltreated on an occasion when no 
women were present. Action for libel was promptly taken 
against Mr. Rusden by Mr. Bryce, the member of the New Zea- 
land Government whose honour and humanity were impugned. 
When Mr. Rusden discovered his mistake, he withdrew the 
offending passages; but the action was proceeded with, 

a verdict, due, as Mr. Rusden thinks, to the 
misdirection of the jury “4 the late Baron Huddleston, 
was given for the plaintiff with £5,000 damages. Mr. 

Rusden underwent a series of mishaps in regard to 

his legal advisers, and ultimately succeeded in exhaust- 

ing the patience of Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice 

Manisty in an application for a new trial. The fact that Mr. 

Rusden had very good grounds to complain of the harshness 

of the punishment, seeing that he did all in his power to make 

amends for his mistake, may be admitted, without discovering 
one particle of excuse for the infliction on the reader of some 
forty pages dealing more or less discursively with the action 
and its aftermath. Equally little justification is there for 
the reproduction at the end of a book on New Zealand 
of a long pamphlet on General Gordon—duly accompanied 
by extracts from letters of approval from friends of Gordon. 

Mr. Rusden’s sole excuse for a review of the speeches and 

Blue Books relating to Gordon’s mission is a recollection that 

in the first edition of this History regret was expressed that the 

Imperial Government did not avail itself of Gordon’s “ gal- 

lantry, wisdom, humanity, and piety” in New Zealand, instead 

of employing him, in 1865, in a minor office at Gravesend. 

Mr. Rusden lacks both a sense of proportion and a sense of 

relevancy. His work undoubtedly has its merits and might be 
ned into a most attractive and almost invaluable record. 
ut he is a man of strong prejudices, and it would be difficult 

to say whether he considers himself or the Maoris more full 
entitled to sympathy at the hands of all right-meaning an 


right-minded people. 


— — 
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FIRST LONDON INTERNATIONAL HORSE-DRAWN 
AND HORSELESS CARRIAGE AND ROADS 
LOCOMOTION EXHIBITION, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVES in Lovely Grounds 
of Crystal Palace ALL DAY LONG. 


HORSELESS CARRIAGES.—CRYSTAL PALACE.— 

New Types arrived since opening of Exhibition. Pas as 

HORSE-DRAWN and HORSELESS CARRIAGES. The 
Greatest Historical Carriage Show of the Century, | No extra charge. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—H ORSELESS LOCOMOTION. 
Chronological Collection of Cycles, from the Dandy Horse to the latest type of 
the present day. No extra oon 


CRYSTAL PALACE, SEASON 1896. 


BURMA in LONDON. 


BURMESE HOUSES built by Burmese Natives with 


Burmese Material. 


BURMESE SILVER WORKERS, Burmese Silk Weavers, 

Burmese Tapestry workers, Burmese Cigar Makers, Burmese Tat all 
busily engaged at their various trades, in the Burmese Village —-CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


BURMESE MARIONETTES.—The most life-like and 
extraordinary Puppet Show in the World. 


BURMESE FOOTBALL PLAYERS will astonish all 

Lond 4 The * Chat ” ler . B . fi . 

DAILY at CRYSTAL PALACE. Dancers, 


BURMESE “LOTTIE COLLINS!” Tarrara-boom-de-ay 
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SHAVES 
A Stick of For 6d. 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a Year. 


CAFE ROYALE, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The SaturpAY REVIEW 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 
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EXHIBITION OF 
OLD EMBROIDERIES and BROCADES, Italian, 
French, and Indo-Spanish, including many beauti 
CHURCH HANGINGS, &c., dating from 1500 A.D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 
Wigmore Street, W. 


Re ded Proper and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 


or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ted thereon, b » the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

society 10 Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital, 


RIRATLROAD SYSTEM of the NORFOLK and WESTERN 
RAILROAD SYSTEM.—To HOLDERS of the following BONDS and 


KS: 
NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Adjustment M uipment Mortgage Bonds of 1888. 
Cent. of of 1892. 


ashington Division | Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock. 
ROANOKE and SOUTHERN COMPANY. 


First Mort, 
LYNC BURG and DURHA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
First Mortgage Bo Stoc' 

The holders of a RF Bonds have assented to the 
reorganization plan. In view of the fact that large amounts of the securities are held 
in foreign countries, the Committee has extended the time for the deposit of Bonds 
and Stocks and for the payment of the first instalment of $4 per share on the 
deposited Stocks to and including the rsth diay, which date 
deposits will be received only in the d of th Saeki of 


a penalty of 2 per cent. on the par amount of the oe cno-<i ith of x per 
cent. on Stocks it 
New York, 30 il, 1896. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. 
. Kennedy Tod. Robert Flemi 
C. Sligo de Po’ honier. 
A. A. H. Boi i H. F. R. Hubrecht. 
The New Reorganization Committee. 
W. E.G = New 
or! 


London Depositary (acting as agents for the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York), 
Messrs. Brown, & Co, Found ounders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Any further information in connexion the may be obtained on 
jon to Mr. ayy. a to London Committee, care of 
essrs. Brown, Shipley, 
2 May,1 


FREEHOLD GROUND. CITY OF LONDON. 


‘THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 
LONDON will meet in the a of the said City on Tuesda in 2 

1896, at Half-past One o'clock rag to receive Tenders for the PURCH SE of 
several PLOTS of very valuable a ayo ws GROUND in Monument Street, 
Plans and adios of which ma: be obtained at this Office, together with the 
Conditions of Sale. 

Tenders should be sealed and endorsed outside, “‘ Tender for Freehold Ground, 
Monument Street”; ‘they must be addressed to the undersigned, and and delivered 
before One o'clock on June 2 next. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any tender. 

Persons sending in wr aoe should attend the aforesaid meeting of the Commis- 
sioners and be ee their —- be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
cent. the purchase to — an agreement for the completion 

purc agreeably to disions 
Guildhall, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. CITY OF LONDON. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the CITY of 

LONDON will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, June 2, 

1896, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, to receive Tenders for the PUR HASE of 

the valuable FREEHOLD te ROUN }RENTS and REVERSIONS of Premises 
int Monument Street, 


St. Magnus House ie of Pudding Lane)........ Bn per annum. 
St. Magnus House (corner of 
Plans of the premises may together with the 
tii 
Tenders should be sealed and endorsed cutie, om for Freehold Ground 
Rent” Gotioning which) ; they must be add. the signed and delivered 
before One o'clock on June 2 next. 
The Commissioners do not bind themselves to acc the or any tender. 
Persons sending in proposals should attend the aforesaid meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, and be prepared (if their tender be accepted) to pay the required deposit of 
4 cent. on the purchase money, and to execute an agreement for the completion 
of the purchase agreeably to the Conditions of Sale. 
MONTAGUE BATES, 


Guildhall, 
April 1896. Principal Clerk to the said Commissioners. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1896. of £80, 


COLLEGE 
July 17. For 


Wanven, Radicy Sing 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 
fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON- RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PWO valuable EX HIBITIONS will take place in July next. 

Details may be obtained from the Heap-MasTeER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


P!IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 
Gaioce PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 


Kinder Garten Department b Any trained t Fees, 60 Guineas a year. 
Principal, Miss RranAm (Cam her Local Certificate in Honours). 
The SUMMER TERM will + 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA- 
_ TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 
in London » June x8. Full particulars from the Heap Masrar. 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS atleast, of value ranging between tnd a0 
annum, will be a’ led. Chief subjects, Classics Mathematics." Candidenes 20 ber 
must be under 15.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated 
135). 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up Capi 
MEETTERS. CREDIT an ond 1 Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches ‘of the 


thro ustralia 
PHI RANSEERS imade. DEPOSITS 
terms which may be ascertained on 


London at interest for fixed nae on 
PRIDEAUX SELBY, Secretary. 


H. HALFORD | Susiness at close prices. 
ent Speculative ee opened. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
Full particulars on application. 
STOCK BROKERS, le 
Prompt Settlements. 
70 and 71 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. — 
Bankers, Parr's and Alliance Bank 
Limited. 
Established 1869, Telegrams; “Monitor, London.” 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


JAQUES 
CROQUET 


The original makers over 30 years ago. 

Complete Sets from 15s. to £4 

Maintains a high reputation for excel- 

a of mate design, and workman- 
Pp. 


Profusely Illustrated Se all of Outdoor Sports and Games 
Post-free from the Sole Manu 


JAQUES & SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, B.C, 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1894, £393,622,400. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


TH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
Suton 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., EC; and 22 PA PALL MALL, S.W. 


4 Paid-u nds, over £1,500,000. 
SMITH. General Manager. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


PRIZE 
MEDALS 
AWARDED. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


fat 41 12 © 8 | aun | 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms, 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 

Manager: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary : W. T. Gray, F.1.A. 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Secretaries Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Hi 9 { PERCY R. POCOCK, 


Tuis Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood" Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of ros. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


The Saturday Review. 


British Orpban Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions ;—For One Vote, 1os. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, #5 55. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—Messrs. WiLLIAMS, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALForD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHopsGATE STREET WITHIN, 


W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. Secretary 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 
THE 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


Tue object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
“ DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. Herries & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman. 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secreéary. 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tuis HospiTAt receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the aq increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the een 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required, 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they wih Ge 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 


Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 
T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


LEGACIES AXE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 
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ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


For the purpose of providing a Home or Pension for 
worn-out and destitute Merchant Sailors. 

Average income, £5,000. . 

Number of old seamen pensioned since 1867, 1,200. 

Number of present applicants, 250, 

Of whom 240 must be rejected, as the Institution cannot 
afford to fill up more than 10 vacancies. 

Yet all these poor old men have a claim upon each of 
us. They have spent their lives in most arduous service, 
conveying to us across stormy seas the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. In their old age they suffer from the 
effects of long toil and exposure, as well as from the conse- 
quence of illnesses and accidents so frequently incurred in 
their dangerous calling. They are mostly miserably poor. 
Those whom we cannot help have no home to look forward 
to but the workhouse. 


Among your Christmas Charities, please remember them. 


President—R. S. DONKIN, Esq., M.P. 
Chairman: 
ADMIRAL SIR F. LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman : 

CAPTAIN DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.S. 
Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO., 
Birchin Lane, E.C. 

Secretary—s8 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


HELP FOR OUR LITTLE ONES. 


THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
AND WOMEN, 
WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 


FUNDS are urgently WANTED to carry on the work 
which is so terribly needed in this, one of the poorest 
districts in South London. 

By the end of the year nearly 9,000 patients will have 
been treated in this Hospital, gratuitously, from all parts of 
the metropolis and suburbs. 

There are no paying wards. 

Out of 43 little inmates now 16 are permanent cripples. 

41,000 must be raised by the end of the year to meet 
the increasing demands of this densely populated neighbour- 
hood. Donations and subscriptions are most earnestly 
appealed for, and may be sent to Coutts & Co., 59 Strand ; 
or, at the Hospital, to the SecRETARY. 


HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of 
the training-ships Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on 
shore, under the management of the Committee of the National Refuges 
for Homeless and Destitute Children. Founded by the late William 
Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1,000 boys and girls are now being 
supported in the ships and homes. 

An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this 
appeal, who believes in‘|saving the children and sympathizes with the 
work done for their benefit in these ships and homes, kindly send a 
contribution for the support of the children ? 

Contributions are earnestly solicited and will be thankfully received 
by the London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., 
and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 

HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 

London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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THE 
SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT 
BLIND, 
ST. GEORGE’S FIELDS, SOUTHWARK. 


Junior Branch School— 
WANDSWORTH COMMON, S.W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Upwards of 220 blind people receive the benefit of this 
Charity. Candidates totally blind, between the ages of 
7 and 21, are elected by votes of subscribers, and (free of 
all cost) are received for six years at least, during which 
they are educated, taught a trade, and instructed in music 


if of sufficient ability. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Average legacies for the ten years ending 1874 ... £9,000 
1884 ... £8,409 

” ” ” ” 1894 one 43747 

45,000 reserved money sold out during the last two 
years. 

Bankers’ account overdrawn £1,000 (increasing). 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles the 
donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections ; Life 
Subscriptions, Ten Guineas. 


” ” ” ” 


Bankers—ILLLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 54 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. 
ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


Metropolitan Visiting and Relief Association. 


(Founded by Bishop Blomfield in 1843.) 


President—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Presidents—The LORD BISHOPS OF ROCHESTER and 
ST. ALBANS. 


Office: 464 Pall Mall, S.W. Secretary: J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 


The AIM of the ASSOCIATION is to DISTRIBUTE such 
FUNDS as may be committed to it in grants to the local committees 
of poor parishes proportionate to the needs of each. 


The Clergy and District Visitors are the Unpaid Agents of Relief, 
and possess the indispensable qualification of personal knowledge of 
the poor. 

The overburdened clergy are hereby greatly assisted in dealing with 
the distressing cases constantly before them. 

The religious persuasion of the poor is no obstacle to their relief. 

Co-operation with public and other charitable bodies is duly studied. 

Cheques, payable to J. H. ALLEN, should be sent to the O-fice, 


46A Pall Mall, S.W.; or to the Bankers, LLoyps BANKING Co. 
(Herries & Co. Branch), 16 St. James’s Street, S.W. 


MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


This Society carries on medical mission work amongst 
the fishermen on the North Sea fishing grounds and 


elsewhere. 
Number of services held in 1894. 2,301 
In and out patients treated in 1894 . 9,701 


Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Requires £20,000 per annum, 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. 
Treasurer—THOMAS B. MILLER, 
Offices—181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., the whole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century-—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest.. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,090 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
ademand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 


HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
C. E. BROOKE, 


London Diocesan Board of Education. | 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming — 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA, 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dyke ACLAND. 

Francis §. POWELL, M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. Tanot, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean, 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. RicHarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

DAviIp ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BovusFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. Pacmer, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SpoTTISwooDE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JOHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
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PRUDENTIAL. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £23,000,000. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
oLcntgtbove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers ..\1.\NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London, 


For ay to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A: E.c., 


BOOKS. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most expert Book~ 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham: 


Edition limited to One Thousand Copies, of which a large portion is 
bespoken for &e. 
Now ready, in Two Quarto Volumes, bound in stout vellum. 


BY COMMAND DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN-EMPRESS. 


HISTORY OF THE 
HORN-BOOK. 


By ANDREW W. TUER, F-.S.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Bartolozzi and his Works” &c. 


WITH 300 ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY 
Rosert W. ALLAN, Francis D. Beprorp, Sir ArTHUR CLAy, Bart., AMBROSE 
Dvuptey, Miss France (Mrs. Gaskin), Everarp Hopkins, JoHN LEIGHTON, 
Ws. Luxer, Jr., Percy Macquoip, Puit May, Lintey SaMBouRNE, 
Miss Samsourne, Henry S. Tuxe, J. WALTER West, 
other Artists. 
AND TWO COPPERPLATE FRONTISPIECES. 
Price 42s, net. 
*4* Seven REAL Horn-books and Battledores are recessed in the insides 
of the covers. 
London: Published by 
THE LEADENHALL PRESS, LIMITED, 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON'S LIST. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Just Published. Demy 8vo. price 6s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. 


By ALEX. DEL MAR. 
erald. 
“Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a subject, generally regarded as 
intricate and unattractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting manner, and those who 
desire a knowledge of the scientific aspect of money cannot do better than acquire 
it from this able treatise.” —Liverpfool Courier. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW of RESIDENTIAL and BUSINESS FLATS. 
By Grorce BLackweLt, of the Inner Temple. 
“A pretty complete exposition of the law from the points of view of both landlord 
The work should certaialy prove of use to those concerned with fats.” 
Fep. long 8vo. cloth, price 4s. net. mua 
AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL: a Handy Guide 


to the West Australian Market. Compiled by G. B. Beeman and FREDERIC 


C. Matuigson & Sons. 
“ Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side , and the information it contains 
seems to be all that can be desired.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. net. 


HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW and PRACTICE. 


By G. F. Emery, LL.M. at 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
HOME RAILWAYS as INVESTMENTS. 
— Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. net. 
A SKETCH of the CURRENCY QUESTION. By 
Cuive Curnsertson, B.A. 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
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By W. J. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


JHE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
944 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C,, 


LONDON, 


And 10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £4 4s. net, in handsome half-morocco binding. 


LONDON CHURCHES OF 
THE XVIIth AND XVIIIth CENTURIES. 


A Selection of the most Remarkable Ecclesiastical Buildings, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, erected within and around the Ancient City 
Walls between the years 1630 and 1730, from the designs of 
INIGO JONES, Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, NICHOLAS 
HAWKSMOOR, and JAMES GIBBS. Illustrated in a series 
of Sixty-four Artistic Plates, about 14 in. by 11 in., reproduced in 
the most perfect manner from exceptionally fine Phot 
taken expressly for the work by Mr. CHARLES LATHAM. 
Accompanied by Ground Plans drawn to scale, and a variety of 
interesting details in Wood and Metal, with Historical and 
Descriptive Text. 


By GEORGE H. BIRCH, F.S.A. 


“ Mr. Birch’s beautiful volume will delight all lovers of London, and instruct all 
students of architecture by its splendid and authentic illustrations of so many of the 
greatest works of the greatest of English architects." — 7imes. 

“As regards the style of production, the reputation of the publishing trade in 
England might with confidence be made to rely upon the work in any international 
exhibition.” —A rchitect. 

“Tt is illustrated ......and its sixty-four full-page plates are unsurpassed 


examples of the use of photography in book illustration." —Daily News. 
“The historical and descriptive notes are learned, lucid, and thorough ;...... the 
llent.....+ To publisher, as well as author, we are greatly indebted 


are 
a work of the scope and the authority of the present one.” —S. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


"THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......... £41 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wma. DAWSON & SONS, LiMiTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, w.c. 


9 May, 1896 © 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


Including much information derived from New Sources. 


With an Introduction by Sheridan's Great-Grandson, the MARQUESS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s. 


“The appearance of a new, complete, and carefully constructed memoir of the 

t statesman and dramatist, Sheridan, is a notable event in the literary history of 

the day. It may at once be said that this book takes its place as a standard one. 
It is rich in anecdote, in correspondence, in pictures of its subject, during the whole 
course of his career, drawn from sources which have not been available to 
any biographical author.”"—7he Jrish Times. 


NOW READY. 


MY MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By WILHELM KUHE. 
In 1 vol, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Autographs, 14s. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


By GEORGIANA HILL, 
Author of “‘A History of English Dress” &c. 


With Frontispieces. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


NOW READY. 
THE YOUNGER SONS’ 
COOKERY BOOK. 


By A YOUNGER SON'S DAUGHTER. 
With Illustrations. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY.’ 
MISS DRUMMOND’S DILEMMA. 
By R, RAMSAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
manages springs dramatic and striking démowement an OY ay 
NOW READY, 


LORD HEVER. 


By PERCY HURLBURD, 
Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Shere Mote” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, ras. 


“A novel of considerable s h and interest. The story is well put together, 
and the dialogue is always "Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Jean’s Vagaries.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST READY. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 
By RIVINGTON PYKE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY MARIAN COMYN. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALICE PERRIN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LATE IN LIFE. By Atice Perrin. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. s. 


A GIRL OF YESTERDAY. By Mrs. Hay 


NeEwrTon, 


NEW NOVEL BY ESME STUART. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MINE OF WEALTH. By Esme Srvart, 


Author of “‘ Married to Order,” “ Kestell of Greystone,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FORRESTER. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL; and other Stories. 


By Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” ** My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY C. NORWAY. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TREGARTHEN. By G. Norway. 


ne ag is admira throughout. . Norwa written one brightest 
ly novels of the season.” — Black and White, 


NEW ADDITIONS TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Now ready in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By Mrs. Craik. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Craik. 

A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 

A WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By Mrs.Cratk. [aray 20. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Complete in Five Parts, 1s. each, or 
One Volume, 7s. 6d. 


(Part I. Now Ready.) 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
1996. PICTURES. 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES” will surpass in 
beauty any previous issue, and will contain an 
Exquisite Plate of ‘‘A FORERUNNER,” by the 
President of the Royal Academy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London ; and all Booksellers. 


THE NEW WORK BY Q@. 


Just Published, bucksam gilt, price 6s. 


ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 
Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses,” 
&c. &e. 


The deep insight, sound judgment, and rare taste displayed in 
A. T. Q. C.’s brilliant literary causeries contributed to The Speaker 
have been greatly admired by a wide circle of readers. In order to 
place them within general reach, in a permanent form, the papers have 
been collected, and are herein reprinted with such alterations as the 
author has deemed advisable. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitev, LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COURTSHIP OF 
MORRICE BUCKLER. 


A BOMANCE. 
By A. E. W. re 
Author of “‘A Romance of 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PUNCH.—“ Readers will, unless gratitude be extinct, thank me my strong 
recom as to the excellent entertainment provided for them in ‘The Court- 
shi. of Morrice Buckler.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THEO. DOUGLAS. 
A BRIDE ELECT. 


By THEO. DOUGLAS. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Crawford has written stories richer in incident and 
more powerful in intention, but we do not think that he has handled more deftly or 
wn a more delicate insi ht into tendencies that go towards making some of the 
more spiritual tragedies of life.” 


STATESMEN SERIES. 
ted by Professor BURY. 
RICHELIEU. Ricuarp Lopce, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of History in the 


University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
MORNING POST. —“A piece of solid and useful work, the result of much 


study and of careful arrangement of mat 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


HANDY ANDY: a Tale of Irish Life. By Sauer 
Lover. Illustrated by H. Brock. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
Crown 8vo. 3s. “ed 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS : a Continuation of Letters 
to Marco.” By Georce D. Lesuie, R.A. With Illustrations by the Author. 
DAILY NEWS.—* All who have made the acquaintance of the ‘ Letters to 
Marco’ will be pre; to welcome the continuation of these simple but delightful 
studies of rural sights and sounds wherewith the accompli writer is wont to 
guile his peaceful retirement by the Thames side.” 


. EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Edited by Witt1am Knicut. To be completed in 16 volumes. 
Vols. I., II. and III. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
Each Volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Manesse. 
GUARDIAN.—“ This new edition will for a long time to come be for all serious 
students the definite edition of Wordsworth—the most complete, the best equipped 
with critical apparatus, and the most convenient for use and reference.” 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. 
Vol. VI. PURITAN ENGLAND, 1642-1660. The REVOLUTION, 
1660-1683. Globe 8vo. 5s. To be completed i in 8 Volumes. 

Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Cercit Frances ALEXANDER (C.F.A.) 


Edited, with a Preface, ALEXANDER, D.D., Oxon. ; LL.D., 
Dublin D.C.L., Oxon. PY A Tehbichop of Armagh; and Lord Primate of 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GOD’S GARDEN: Sunda ay Talks with Boys. 
the Rev. W. J. Foxext, M.A., B.Mus. (Lond.), Minor Canon of Canter 
Cathedral. “With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. A Series of Works 
from the Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. 


ECCLESIASTES an and t the WISDOM of SOLOMON. Edited, 
with an Introd Notes, by Ricuarp G. Moutron, M.A. (Camb.) 


16mo. 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


THIRD EDITION now ready. Fourth Edition shortly. 


BOER AND UITLANDER. 


The True History of the Late Events in South Africa. 
By WILLIAM F. REGAN. 


Crown 8vo. pictorial cloth, 3s. 6d. With Copyright Portraits, 
Map, &c. 

Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘' I thank you very much for your work, 
and rejoice that by means of it public attention will be called to all the 
circumstances connected with the origin and the history of the Transvaal, 
which possesses so strong a claim upon our equitable consideration.” 

‘‘ The writer should be able to speak with authority, for he is none 
other than Mr. W, F. Regan, the well-known South African financier, 
whose name has been a good deal before the public in connection with 
the events following upon the ‘ Raid.'"—Glasgow Herald. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 
W. E. GARRETT FISHER. 


THE TRANSVAAL and the BOERS: a 


Brief History. By W. E. Garrett Fisner. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ust ready. 


COUNT LUTZOW. 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lutzow, formerly ag for Bohemia in the Austrian Parliament, 
Maps. Crown 8vo. (Yust ready. 


H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Ligh t on the 


History. By H. Martyn KENNARD. With Illustrations. Demy 
vo. 


A FORGOTTEN OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER. 
See the MAY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Which also contains 

TWO ARTICLES ON SOUTH AFRICA; 

THE THEORY OF THE LUDICROUS, by W. S. LILLY 

THREE ARTICLES ON NATIONAL EDUCATION; 

CZAR AND EMPEROR, by KARL BLIND: 

TORIES OR OPPORTUNISTS? 

THE INTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE: 

THE WOMEN OF GEORGE MEREDITH; 

THE EGYPTIAN ADVANCE, by MAJOR GRIFFITHS, 
and other Articles. 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NEW NOVEL 


is continued in 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 
Which also contains 
EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES by 
HENRY JAMES—W. L. ALDEN—VIOLET HUNT— 


CLARE SAVILE CLARK—F. C. PHILIPS—EDEN PHILLPOTTS— 
J. A. BARRY—ROGER POCOCK, 


%_* With the May issue Chapman's Magazine commences its Second Year. 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), London, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


“AN ADMIRABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”—The World. 
SECOND EDITION READY ON MAY 12. 


With 2 Portraits, 8vo. rss. 


MY CONFIDENCES : 


An Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to my Descendants, 


FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edi by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
To be published this month. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 
NEW NOVELS. 


By MRS. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 


The WARDLAWS. By E. Rentovut 


Ester, Author of “‘ The Way of Tran ” ** A Maid of 
The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” &c. Crown 
vo. 


By MRS. FLORENCE M. 8. SCOTT. 
GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By 
Fiorence M. S. Scott. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
on Mays. The DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE 
DRIFFELL. By James Payn. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By LORD MONKSWELL. 


KATE GRENVILLE. By _ Lord 


Monxswett, Member of the London County Council and 
sometime Under-Secretary of State for War. wn 8vo. 6s. 


On May 12. 


On May 12. 


Very Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 27,000 COPIES, 
NOW READY. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. By 


S. R. Crockett, pt he: of “ The Raiders” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WORLD.—“ Mr. Crockett's characters have an exuberant individuality that is 
most engaging. His asa of humanity recalls that of 
Dickens at his best......Cleg is ‘a broth of a boy’ Vara a girl with a heart of 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. EB. F. KNIGHT. 
MADAGASCAR in WAR TIME: 


Experiences of The Times Species Correspondent with the Hovas duri 

French Invasion of 1805. E. F. Knicut, Author of ‘‘ Where 
Empires Meet” &c. ith 16 Illustrations and Map. 8vo. ras. 6d. 

“It is hardly nec to say anything in praise of Mr. Knight's style ; everyone 

who ’Where Three Empires Meet ' will be certain to send for the present 

volume, and when they have it they will certainly enjoy it.”"— Academy. 


the 
the 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 
DEMOCRACY andLIBERTY. By Witt1am 


Epwarp Hartpo.e Lecky. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

“Mr. Lecky has produced an admirable beck, full of ripe thought and suggestion, 
drawn from a living fountain of observation of knowledge, and he has held the 
glass up to the future with no timorous hand. He bids us look with becoming 
gravity at the slippery and treacherous, if inevitable, path along which we are 
moving, and if ‘ ra’ can be read in between the lines everywhere, and if 


there is a pessimistic tone and a sense of half-despair in his words, who is to say that 
the facts are not with him as well as the logic."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH. 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 
By the ry we Hon. Georce N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “‘ Russia in Central 
Asia,” “Problems of the Far East,” &c. With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 
53 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 428. 

%.* This book, issued in 1892, contains an accurate forecast of the present 
situation, and, among many o Illustrations, the following—The Entrance to 
the Mosque of Shah Abdul Azim (the Scene of the Assassination) and Portraits 
S the Vali-Ahd (now Shah), the Zil-es-Sultan, and the Naib-es-Sultanch (sons of 
the late Shah), and the Amin-es-Sultan (the Grand Vizier). 

“ This work embodies all that is known, and nearly everything that is knowable, 
about modern Persia...... It is full of {the charm of sincere and circumstantial nar- 
ration.... .The illustrations alone would leave a lively image of life in the most 
Oriental of Oriental lands."—Standard. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIO- 


PIANS: being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By 
J. THeopore Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With a Chapter by Prof. ii. D. 
MULLER, on the Inscriptions from Yeha and Aksum, and an Appendix on the 
Morphological Character of the Abyssinians, by J, G. Garson M.D., 
V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations in the Text. New Edition. 
With a New Preface. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

*.* Mr. Bent's expedition took him over the ground of the recent conflicts 
between the Italian and Abyssinian troops. of 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, The LIFE 


and LETTERS of. Written and Edited by his Wirz. With Portrait and 
2 Illustrations. Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

“‘ The impression which this monograph—it is written with no less deli than 
self-restraint—leaves with the reader may be gathered up in the words which Mr. 
GLapsTONE wrote about Mr. RoMANgs, when tidings reached him of his death :— 
‘ He was one of the men whom the age specially requires for the investigation and 
solution of its especial difficulties, and for the conciliation and harmony of interests 
between which a fictitious rivalry has been created.’ "”"—Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HEART of the WORLD. By H. Riper 
Haccarp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. €s. 

“* Every chapter has either a sensation or the promise of a sensation to keep your 
attention alive and alert; while these sensations are so varied, unexpected, and 
thrilling that you feel like a child staring wide-eyed at the incongruous and 
inexhaustible turn-out of a conjurer’s hat. In one word, ‘ Heart of the World’ is an 
i boy's book, for a boy’s imagination has not only the appetite but the digestion 
of an ostrich.” —//ustrated London News. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A HISTORY of ROME to the DEATH 


of CAESAR. By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Merton College, 
Oxford, and H. D. Leicu, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College 
Oxford. With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 stage aaa Plans in the Text 

numerous Illustrations from authentic hzological Sources, Crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LAYS and VERSES. By Nimmo Curistie. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: 


Poems. By Lapy Linpsay. Crown 8vo. ss. 


GRAPHICAL CALCULUS. By Artnuur 


H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Senior Whitworth Scholar 1895, late Assistant to 
the Professor of Engineering, Yorkshire College, Leeds. With an Introduc- 
tion by Joun Goopman, A.M.I.C.E., Professor of Engineering at the 
~~ College, Victoria University. With 6: Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
6 INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; ““BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code; UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


a Book of 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


LIMITED, 


THE PATERNOSTER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 


PHYSICS and POLITICS; or, Thoughts on 


the Application of the Principles of “‘ Natural Selection” and ‘‘ Inheritance” 
to Political Society. (Ninth Thousand. 


LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the 


Money Market. With Notes by E. Jounstone. (Twelfth Thousand. 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. ricwsand. 
ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


HISTORY of the GERMAN PEOPLE at the 


CLOSE of the MIDDLE AGES. By Jonannes Janssen. Translated 
the German by M. A. Mitcne.t and A. M, Curistiz. 2 vols. demy 


8vo. 25s. 


THE DIALOGUE of the SERAPHIC VIRGIN 


CATHERINE of SIENA. Translated from the Original Italian, together 
with an Introduction on the Study of Mysticism by AtGar THorovp. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 
** We can recommend this work as at once able and faithful, and trust that it will 
have the success it deserves."—Freeman's Fournal. 


MONASTIC LIFE, from the FATHERS of 


the DESERT to CHARLEMAGNE. By T. W. Attiges. Demy 8vo. 9s 
Students will find it trustworthy and useful." — Scotsman. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE and DISCIPLINE 


SIMPLY EXPLAINED. By Puuir Botp. Edited by Fr. Eyre, S.J. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
* Published with th bation of Archbishop Vaughan and the ane f ot 
Algiers. “The cook is pervaded by a devout spirit, and will be warmly accepted by 
those to whom it is specially add d."—Manchester Guardian. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS. A New 


ition in 6 vols. The Original Text restored ; with about 30 Portraits. With 
Intredaction by AnTuUR Wavucu. Vols. I. and II. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
each. 


“ In the matter of accuracy, in competent and discriminating scholarship, this is 
the edition of the ‘Lives. Certainly Johnson has never been more fittingly 
introduced to English readers than in this modest but scholarly introduction.... .. 
The book is delightfully produced."—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET CYCLES. Edited 


by Martua Foote Crow, of Chicago University. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper. With Title-page designed by Laurence Housman. Fep. 8vo. 

Series of Four Vol s, each containing two of the Sonnet Cycles published in 
a last yy a the Sixteenth Century. Vol. I. LODGE'S PHILLIS and 
FLETCHER’S LICIA. 5s. net. Only 350 Copies printed for England. 

** Mrs. Crow’s introductions are models of incisive and sound criticism, short and 
t telling all we seek to know...... We cannot readily conceive more pleasing 
books than these are likely to prove." —Notes and Queries. 


VERSES WRITTEN in INDIA. By Sir 


Atrrep Lyatt. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. Elzevir 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


LIFE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By 


Epwarp Dowpen, Author of “ Shaks : his Mind and Art,” “ Studies in 
Literature,” Edition. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 12s. 
(Next week. 


EN ROUTE. Translated from the French of 


i Note by C. KeGcan Paut. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
J. K. Huysmans, with Prefatory by 


KNOWLEDGE, DUTY, and FAITH. Sug- 
estions for the Study of Principles by T 
odern. By the Right Hon. Sir THomas KE 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CO-EDUCATION of the SEXES. BY 


Maser Hawrrey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Neat 


BANK. By E. M. 


LyNncu. 
Immediately. 


KILLBOYLAN 


Small crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE GREAT BOULDER SOUTH GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL 


- £200,000, 


In 200,000 SHARES of £1 each. 


WORKING CAPITAL, £50,000, of which 30,000 SHARES are now ISSUED, and 20,000 Shares 
are held in reserve. 


The whole of this issue has been privately subscribed. 


Registered Offices: 32 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Report on the Property by the Company’s Superintending 
Engineer, Mr. Zebina Lane : 


‘Ts property consists of Four Leases, numbered 

g02E, 1o11E, 1072E, and 1124E, on the East 
Coolgardie Goldfields, and is situated due south of, and 
almost immediately adjoining, the Great Boulder Com- 
pany’s famous mine, and also south of the Lake View 
Mine, both of which properties have been worked with 
the most conspicuous success. 


From the development work which has recently been 
done in the Great Boulder Mine, it is clearly de- 
monstrated beyond all doubt that the Great Boulder 
main lode is continuing strong and well defined, going 
southwards, and has already been traced through the 
only intermediate property. 

The Great Boulder returns from this lode are of a 
very remarkable character, as in the course of a year 
they have obtained 38,723 oz. of gold, worth £155,000, 
and this has been effected under very great difficulties, 
owing to the exceptional drought which prevailed in the 
Colony last year. 

It will be seen from the plan of the Company’s property 
that its leases, which comprise a total of 63 acres, are 
so situated that this magnificent lode is bound to pass 
through them. 


A considerable amount of prospecting work has been 
done on the property, notably on Block 1124, where 
three shafts have been sunk on the northern boundary. 
These shafts are sunk to a depth of 96 ft., 80 ft., and 
go ft. respectively. No. 3 shaft is down to water-level, 
and has been sunk all the way in a rubbly ironstone 
formation, apparently the cap of the lode. On the 
surface in and around this shaft some good alluvial 
gold was found, and several acres had been worked by 
the original prospectors on this the northern end of the 
block, close to the Hannan’s Star boundary. The other 


two prospecting shafts are, to all appearances, on the 
course of the main Great Boulder Lode, but are not 
yet sunk to a sufficient depth to expect to get the 
lode. 


There is every evidence of an abundance of water 
being obtained at a depth of about r5o0ft., and it will 
therefore be necessary to erect hauling and pumping 
plant before the sinking of the shafts can be con- 
tinued. 

This water supply will be a valuable asset to the 
Company, which can either be sold or utilised for the 
Company’s battery. 


On Block No.go2 a prospecting shaft is down to a 
depth of 80 ft. and will be sunk to water-level, when 
cross-cuts will be run out east and west. 


On each of the other blocks the shafts are being sunk, °° 


and will be continued until water is reached. 


From my intimate knowledge of the Great Boulder 
property, I have no hesitation in saying that the Great 
Boulder main lode passes through these leases, and in 
this view I am supported by all the leading experts on 
the field, and I am confident that by sinking and cross- 
cutting we are certain to strike it. 


The Company’s property is one of the largest on the 
field, and having regard to the fact that there is an 
assured supply of water, and that a very large working 
capital, fully ample to meet all requirements, has been 
provided, I consider that its prospects are extremely 
brilliant, and that its property will rank second only to 
the Great Boulder on the field. 


Z. LANE, Superintending Engineer. 
May 5, 1896. 
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